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THE FIRST CATTLE IN TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST 
PROGENITORS OF THE LONGHORNS 


On his second voyage, only a year after discovering America, 
Columbus landed cattle in Santo Domingo. Descendants of that 
stock, hardly tinctured by the intrusion of foreign blood, though 
probably dwarfed by inbreeding without selection, may yet be 
seen on the island. In 1521, two vears after Cortés landed at 
Vera Cruz to begin the Conquest of Mexico, Gregorio de Villalobos 
brought over from Santo Domingo to the mainland “a number of 
calves, so that there might be cattle, he being the first to bring 
them to New Spain.”! Other importations followed. Before he 
undertook the Conquest, Cortés had developed a hacienda in Cuba, 
and the great estate in Mexico that he stocked from it was signifi- 
cantly named Cow Horn (Cuernavaca). 

The English sparrow that came to the United States centuries 
later and the boll weevil of the Mexican tropics that only a gen- 
eration ago settled down on an Alabama plantation in the natural 
“home” he had been so long lhuntine did not find conditions for 
propagation more favorable than the domestic animals of Spain 
found in New Spain. There were no cattle or horses in the western 
hemisphere, but the continents supplied no enemies that the 
hardy importations from the Spanish Peninsula could not, unaided 
by man, readily overcome. 

The animals were as fecund as they were thrifty, hardy and 


1Hackett, Charles W., Historical Documents Relating to New Mezico, 
Nueva Vizcaya, and Approaches Thereto, Washington, D. C., 1923, I, 41. 
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self-sutticient. In 1538 the government in Mexico, always exceed- 
ingly favorable towards the grazing industry, decreed a mesta— 
a stock raisers’ association.2. Two years later Coronado seems to 
have had no trouble in gathering at least 500 head of cattle, 
besides thousands of sheep, goats and hogs, to supply food for 
his great expedition in search of the golden Seven Cities of 
Cibola. These were the first cattle to enter what is now the 
United States. On his way north Coronado left a number of 
exhausted animals in the lower part of Sinaloa. When Francisco 
de Ibarra arrived in that territory twenty-five years later, he 
found cattle running wild by the thousands. Before the century 
Was spent, a single owner in the province of Jalisco was branding 
30,000 calves a year—not to speak of great numbers destined to 
become markless and ownerless cimarrones—and in Durango and 
southern Chihuahua there were individual herds numbering tens 
of thousands.4 Ships loaded with hides, though not so spectacular 
or rich, plowed the same waves eastward that the fleets of silver 
plowed to enrich the Kingdom of Spain. A celebration honoring 
the Viceroy Luis de Velasco in Mexico City in 1555 had its climax 
ina bull fight yet remembered by history. Seventy or eighty bulls 
were brought in from lands beyond all settlements, some of them 
twenty years old without ever having seen a man, cimurrones, out- 
laws fierce and desperate for liberty, that would, if given the least 
chance, return to their native wilds.° 

Wherever the Spanish went, they took horses and cattle. It 
was their custom in colonial times to leave most of the males 
uncastrated, and the sterilizing of females was unknown. In con- 
sequence, any animals lost or dropped out were fertile to breed. 
As late as 1823 it was against the law in Mexico to kill calves 
for meat and veal could not be purchased in the markets of the 
capital city.6 Bull meat was supposed to be more invigorating 
and life-prolonging anyhow, as the hero of The Journey of the 


2Mecham, J. Lloyd, Francisco de Ibarra and Nueva Vizcaya, Durham, 
N. C., 1927, 208-209. 

3Mecham, op. cit., 29, 158. 

4Rangel, Nicolas, Historia del Toreo en Mexico, Mexico, D. F., 1924, 11; 
Bolton and Marshall, The Colonization of North America, New York, 
1921, 58. 

sRangel, Nicolés, op. cit., 14-15. 

6Bullock, W., Six Months’ Residence and Travels in Meaico, London, 
1824, 254. 
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Flame has so delightfully emphasized. On Spanish stock is based 
tle history, life and drama connoted by the words range, ranch, 
cattle, mustangs, cowboy, in the Americas. 

We shall meet later on the vast herds of cattic that the Spanish 
in 1790 began building up along the valleys of the Santa Cruz, 
the San Pedro and the Sonoita rivers in what is now southern 
Arizona and that were about 1822 utterly abandoned to run wilder 
than the Apache Indians who killed and extirpated the owners.’ 
Probably none of the cattle that Coronado took into New Mexico 
survived. Those that Onate took when he colonized the country, 
1598, did not increase extensively. Under both Spanish and 
Mexican rule, New Mexico was more of a sheep country than a 
cattle country. There was no significant development of the range 
cattle industry in Arizona and New Mexico until after the Civil 
War, and then the chief impetus was from Texas, although Mexico, 
California, Oregan and other states furnished Arizona a majority 
of her cattle. 

The Spanish cattle of California are alone worthy of a book, 
but they, like those of New Mexico and Arizona, had small part 
in the conquest of the West by the Longhorns. Certain facts 
out of their record, however, contribute to the establishment of 
the character of the Longhorn breed. 

In 1769 the San Carlos, called “the Mayflower of the West,” 
landed at San Diego with six or seven head of cattle—along with 
colonists, hens, red pepper, garlic and other requisites for a set- 
tlement. Other stock followed, and before the close of the century 
there were probably a million head of cattle in the province.® 
At first the herds belonged largely to mission ranches, but in 
time anybody willing to put up a house and locate a hundred 
head of cattle could procure from the government a grant to a 
league (4438 acres) or more of land. The breeding of cattle was 
the only remunerative occupation of California before its annexa- 
tion to the United States, and the ranching industry determined 
the whole structure of the land’s society. 

Horses increased to such an extent, even though stolen in 


7Haskett, Bert, “Early History of the Cattle Industry in Arizona,” 
Arizona Historical Review, October, 1935, reprinted in The Cattleman, 
Fort Worth, Texas, March, 1936. 

8Cleland, Robert G., and Hardy, Osgood, March of Industry, Los Angeles, 
1928. See also figures and estimates by William Heath Davis, Seventy- 
fiwe Years in California, San Francisco, 1929, 389-395, 
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great numbers by the Horse Thief Indians and by Mountain 
Men, that on occasions they were slaughtered by the thousands 
to make room for cattle. One traveler along the California coast 
line before the discovery of gold deseribed the country as “black 
with cattle.” Under existing conditions the rodeo came into full 
flower, and horsemanship reached an excellence never surpassed 
on the pampas of South America, in Arabia, or within the con- 
fines of Texas. 

The value of the cattle lay solely in the worth of their hides 
and tallow. It is not known when the first hides were sold for 
export, but trade in them became quite active about 1826. Ships 
brought cloth, cutlery, brass kettles for rendering tallow in, a 
great variety of articles, to sell and barter for the hides and 
tallow. One competent authority estimates that from 1800 to 
1848 five million hides were exported.® 

A hide was called “a California bank note.’ 
queros rode the cattle down out on the prairies and lanced them, 
Indian followers skinning the dead animals and wrapping the 
tallow up in the hides. As a rule, however, the killing season 
having arrived, cattle were driven from the rodeo ground to some 
spot near wood and water. Only mature steers were slaughtered, 
the cows and bulls being left for breeding. The custom was to 


’ 


Sometimes va- 


cut out fifty beeves at a time, rope and drag them one by one 
to the butchers, who “stuck” them. Two days were allowed for 
skinning, stretching the hides, frving out the tallow, packing it 
into rawhide bags, and drying that small portion of the meat to 
be saved. ~ Then another fifty beeves would be brought up. The 
slaughtering process was called the matanza. Especial care was 
taken of the mantaca, the fat lving between the hide and the 
flesh. It took the place of lard in cooking. The matanza grounds 
were paradise for buzzards, flies, coyotes and bears. One night in 
1835, it is recorded, eleven vaqueros roped forty grizzly bears on 
a matanza ground near San Francisco. So that grizzly roping 
might be enjoved, the matanza was held in the light of the moon. 
Often the fiercest grizzlies caught were kept to match against 
the fiercest bulls that the rodeo could furnish. It was a time, when 
work was play, of plenty, of room, of cattle, horses and horsemen. 
“Don’t be in a hurry.” a ranchero gently urged his guest. “Let’s 


9Davis, William Heath, Seventy-five Years in California, San Francisco, 
1929, 408-409. 
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take a ride out this beautiful April morning. The cattle and 
horses are beginning to change their coats, and everything is 
fresh and new. Let’s ride and enjoy the day.” 

The first civilized man to plant his feet on and draw sustenance 
from the soil of Texas, 1528, bore prophetically the name of 
Cabeza de Vaca, but more than a century and a half passed 
before cattle crossed the trail made by this wandering Cow’s Head. 
Unlike California, Texas had the Comanches, the Apaches, the 
Lipanes. These Indians were magnificent riders, but they never 
submitted to baptism and rode as obedient herdsmen for Spanish- 
tongued masters as did the Indians of California. The harbors 
of Texas were well known, but missions and hidalgos never ex- 
ported hides and tallow from them. Nevertheless, the Spaniards 
stocked vast ranges in Texas with herds and scattered cattle from 
the Rio Grande to Red River, pushing their Texas-raised stock 
clean to the Mississippi. They brought the cattle industry of 
Texas into flower—a very wild flower, but not until the “North 
Americans” came, subdued the fiercely marauding Indians,- and 
developed markets did the industry really fruit. 

Excepting those non-propagating cattle that, leaving not even 
a trail, Coronado drove over the Staked Plains in 1541, probably 
the first cattle to enter what is now Texas, and certainly the 
first cattle of any consequence, came with the establishment 
of the first mission.'' The date was 1690. The mission was 
located on the eastern border—as a buffer against French occu- 
pation—six or eight miles west of the Neches River. A herd of 
200 head of cattle delivered at the mission came from far south 
of the Rio Grande and had to traverse the entire state. Seventy- 
five years later a report, often repeated and denied, arose that 
in conducting the expedition to found this mission Captain Alonso 
de Leon left “a bull and a cow, a stallion and a mare” at each 
of the various rivers crossed,” thus accounting for “many Spanish 


10The substance of this whole paragraph is based on Davis, op. cit., 
35-36, 40-41, 80-82, 224. 

11Castafieda, C. E., Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, Austin, Texas, 1936, 
I, 348, 352. The expedition of 1689 may have had some cattle. See The 
Alarcén Expedition, edited by Fritz L. Hoffmann, Los Angeles, Calif., 1935, 
52. It has not been proven that La Salle brought cattle to Texas, though 
he did bring hogs. 

12“Diary of a Visit of Inspection of the Texas Missions Made by Fray 
Gaspar José de Solis in the Year 1767-1768,” translated by Margaret 
Kenney Kress, Southwestern Historical. Quarterly, Austin, XXXV, 56; 
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cattle, unbranded and ownerless,” to be seen between the Colorado 
and Brazos rivers. 

Whether deliberately left to propagate or not, animals would 
escape from herds being driven across the broad lan’; they would 
inevitably stray from the unfenced ranges on which they were 
located. From the first, Indians dispersed as well as killed them. 
The seed were certainly being sown for a stock to become in time 
more famous than the wild cattle of Chillingham and wilder and 
fiereer than those “strong bulls of Bashan” that, in vague lands 
somewhere beyond Jordan’s stormy banks, roared among giants. 
Within three years after the two hundred head of cattle had been 
brought to the mission on the Neches river, virtually all of them 
had been driven off by the Indians or had otherwise disappeared, 
the missionaries being reduced to eating crows.'3 They had been 
warned to leave the country and were afraid to hunt. Yet only a 
quarter century later, according to accepted authority, “thousands 
of cows, bulls, horses and mares” roamed over the country out 
from the mission.'4 

In 1716, the year that the Spanish seriously began the estab- 
lishment of missions and colonists in Texas, two men of Captain 
Diego Ramon’s expedition reported having seen in thick under- 
brush of the Trinity River bottoms “wild cattle lost by the 
Spaniards on their first expedition into Texas. They killed a 
fat cow and some turkeys.”!® 

It would be tedious and redundant to list the stocks of cattle, 
always accompanied by stocks of horses, brought up into Texas 
from Mexico. When, in 1718, Alarcén was driving cattle, sheep, 
goats and horses—and carrying chickens also—for the relief of 
the east Texas missions, he found on the Guadalupe River signs 
of many wild cattle and sighted “a black Castilian bull.” Five 
years later Aguayo crossed Texas with 300 cattle, 400 goats and 
Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas, by C. W. 
Hackett, Austin, Texas, 1934, II, 525-526. 

13Castafieda, op. cit., 373; Buckley, “The Aguayo Expedition,’ 
Historical Association Quarterly, XV, 2. 

4Testimony of the Frenchmen San Denis and Jalot, 1715, in Documentos 


para la Historia Eclesidstica y Civil de la Provincia de Texas, Tomo 
XXVII, Libro I, 123-124. 

18“Captain Diego Ramén’s Diary of His Expedition Into Texas in 1716,” 
translated by Paul J. Foik, Austin, Texas, 1935, 17. 

16The Alarcén Expedition, translated and edited by Fritz L. Hoffmann, 
Los Angeles, 1935, 52; “The Mezquia Diary of the Alareén Expedition,” by 
Hoffmann, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLI, 321. 
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3,500 horses for the missions on the eastern border." By the 
time fifteen favored families from the Canary Islands reached 
San Antonio, in 1731, the mission ranches there already had 
numerous cattle. Each family came provided with a yoke of 
broken oxen, ten nanny goats and a buck, ten ewes and a ram, 
five sows and a boar, five mares and a stallion, and five cows 
and a bull.'® Stock-raising became almost the only civilian occu- 
pation, despite governmental attempts to enforce farming. 

Meantime, the most prolific ranches in Texas were raising cattle 
around the Goliad missions farther down the San Antonio River. 
The only treatment of any consequence of Spanish ranching in 
Texas that has ever been made pertains to these mission ranches. 
That study,” scholarly and delightfully written, is by Charles M. 
Ramsdell, Jr. From it are taken the following facts. 

Having been established on the Guadalupe River early in the 
1720’s, the Mission of Espiritu Santo (Holy Ghost) was moved to 
the San Antonio River, at Goliad, about 1733. In 1759 it had 
4,000 branded cattle; in 1774, 15,000. At the same time it 
claimed more unbranded cattle than branded. These unbranded 
eattle, more or less under control, for they could be rounded up 
and worked with branded animals, were called mestefas (mus- 
tangs) and were distinguished from the ownerless and outlaw 
cimarrones that ranged on unclaimed territory beyond all control. 
Around 1770 the Espiritu Santo claimed 40,000 head of cattle, 
branded and unbranded, that ranged between the Guadalupe and 
San Antonio rivers, while the neighboring Mission of Rosario 
claimed 10.000 branded cattle and 20,000 unbranded cattle, 
ranging westward. 

Following that date ranching declined rapidly. During the 
seven years preceding 1778 the vast herds of the Mission of 
Espiritu Santo were rounded up only three times. The Comanches 
were out constantly: the Apaches and Lipanes were just as bad. 
The resident Indians could not be depended on to work the stock 


17Pefia’s Diary of the Aguayo Expedition,” translated by Peter P. 
Forrestal, Austin, 1935, 57; Castafieda. C. E., Morfi’s History of Texas, 
Albuquerque, N. M., 1935, 220. 

18Castafieda, C. E., Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, IT, 299. 

19Spanish Goliad, by Charles M. Ramsdell, Jr., a pamphlet written after 
prolonged examination of archives in Mexico City and elsewhere, under 
direction of the United States Park Service, which has done extended work 
at Goliad. At the present time (December, 1938) the pamphlet is still in 
manuscript form, but the Park Service intends to print it. 
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unaided, and the mission authorities had no money to pay vaqueros. 
The hostiles slaughtered cattle in “unbelievable” quantities. At 
the same time representatives of the King were claiming all 
unbranded cattle and issuing permits to citizens to kill or drive 
them away for two-bits a head—a license in many instances for 
downright theft. In this period (1763-1800) Louisiana was Span- 
ish territory, and from the Espiritu Santo and Rosario ranges 
herds of cattle numbering as high as 2,000 head each were driven 
east to stock Louisiana territory. 

The country was full of bulls prized more by the population 
for fiestas than for breeding. Matadors and bull rings may have 
been wanting, but on the “days of the bulls” there was bull- 
tailing, bull-riding and bull-roping. If a bull was to be turned 
into a steer, it was more fun to rope him on the range after he 
was grown than to twist him down as a calf. Cattle did not at 
all mean riches. Under such conditions cimarrones as wild as 
it is possible for any animal of any species to become spread over 
an empire of land. 

What became of the 1,400 head of cattle that the Spaniards in 
1757°° drove from the San Antonio River to their mission on the 
San Saba, no one can say. Comanches promptly annihilated the 
mission, and the presidio three miles away from it was short- 
lived. Probably the last stand, as late as 1880, of the wild black 
Spanish cattle in Texas was in the exceedingly rough brakes, 
densely brushed and timbered and abundantly watered, down the 
San Saba River and below its junction with the Colorado. 

Not until Texas achieved its independence from Mexico was 
the region between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande— 
mesquite and chaparral lands that I have treated of extensively 
in my book A Vaquero of the Brush Country—taken as a part 
of the state. Yet this region became a primary nursery and strong- 
hold of the Longhorn. As early as 1700 ranching operations on 
the Rio Grande began with the establishment of the mission San 
Juan Bautista below the present town of Eagle Pass. Sixty years 
later ranches and settlements on both sides of the river from 
Laredo to its mouth were raising cattle that ranged clear to the 
Nueces.2!. According to alleged records, three million head of 





20Bolton, H. E., Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, Berkeley, 
Calif., 1915, 85; Castafieda, op. cit., III, 396-397. 
21Bolton, op. cit., 6, 57-59, 
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stock, including goats, sheep and horses as well as cattle, occupied 
the area in 1835.77 When, in the middle of the century, Major 
William H. Emory, representing the Boundary Survey, made a 
reconnaissance of the border country, he reported : 


The number of horses and cattle that ranged here under 
Spanish rule are incredible. To this day remnants of this 
immense stock are running wild on the prairie [and, he 
should have added, in the thickels| between the two rivers. 
Hunting the wild horses and cattle is the regular business 
of the inhabitants of Laredo and other towns along the 
Rio Grande. 


Through the long cighteenth century in Texas, cattle were 
worth very little—sometimes not four pesos a head, and no buyers 
at any price. There was no demand for hides. Trade with French- 
owned Louisiana was interdicted, though occasionally a herd of 
a hundred or so animals—horses more than cattle—was smuggled 
across the Sabine.24 At times dried beef was baled and carried 
on pack animals to cities in Coahuila. The most cattle in the 
domain were, as has already been seen, along the San Antonio 
River, tending always to drift coastward. Periodically they were 
killed and run off by the Indians, the Uipanes taking at one 
time, it was claimed, 20,000 head belonging to individual owners 
and mission ranches of the San Antonio district. There were 
times when the Comanche Indians left hardly a broken horse for 
the population of San Antonio to ride and men were afraid to 
venture beyond the confines of walls.2>. The Plains Indians, how- 
ever, generally preferred buffalo meat to cow meat. They liked 
horse and mule meat even better, the marrow in horse bones being 


22Ex. Doc. No. 52, Ist Session, 36th Congress (1859-1860), “Difficulties 
on the Southwestern Frontier,” 25. Serial Vol. No. 1050. 

23Report of the United States and Mewican Boundary Survey, by William 
H. Emory, Washington, D. C., 1857, I, 56. Interesting corroborative reports 
on the wild cattle are found in “The Somervell Expedition to the Rio 
Grande, 1842.” by Sterling Brown Hendricks, Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXIII, 123, and the reminiscences of Jesse Sumpter, of Eagle 
Pass, as dictated to Harry Warren in 1902: private manuscript. 

24For trade with Louisiana see document cited in Footnote No. 26, also 
Mattie Austin Hatcher, Opening of Texas to Foreign Settlement, Austin, 
Texas, 1927, 53, Hackett’s Pichardo, Bolton’s De Mezieries, and any full 
treatment of St. Denis. This contraband trade probably at times exceeded 
the slight volume accounted for in documents. See John G. Belisle, History 
of Sabine Parish, Louisiana, 1912, 63. 

25Memoirs, by Antonio Menchaca, issued by Yanaguana Society, San 
Antonio, 1937, 14, 19-20. 
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their ambrosia, though their catholic tastes favored dogs for feasts 
and did not eschew the flesh of skunks. After the dispersed cattle 
became wild, buffaloes were certainly much easier to kill. For 
years there was wrangling between representatives of the gov- 
ernment and citizens of San Antonio as to who owned the 
ore janos—literally “eared animals,” the unmarked and unbranded 
wild stock running all over the country.” 

A Frenchman who crossed Texas in 1767 began noticing west 
of the Brazos River “horned cattle, originally tame, that have long 
since become wild and now roam in large herds all over the plain.” 
“Hunting the wild bull” was an established sport, and he took 
part in one such hunt with accompanying Spanish cavalrymen. 
They ran down the slowest of the bunch of the cattle—leaving 
the fleetest and wildest to propagate their kind. A decade later 
that wonderful observer, traveler and reporter, De Méziéries, an- 
other Frenchmen, had no other adjective to describe the “Castilian 
cattle” and mustangs he saw on the Colorado and Brazos rivers 
than “incredible in number.” THe noted that the wild cattle 
ranged far away from settlements, the inhabitants of which 
hunted them.?’ 

A typical illustration of how cattle, hardly to be called “domes- 
ticated,” escaped and reverted to primordial nature is found in 
the record of two herds in one particular locality. Early in the 
last century Don Felipe Partilleas established a ranch on the San 
Marcos River. Owing to the continued raids of the Comanches, 
he had to abandon it, and there left various cattle he could not 
gather to drive away. The remnant multiplied so thriftily that 


when the Anglo-American settlers penetrated that country 
in 1833-1835, they found the region stocked with wild cattle 
entirely free of all marks or other indices of ownership. But 


26‘Memorial, Explanation and Defense presented by the Citizens of the 
Villa de San Fernando and the Royal Presidio of San Antonio de Béxar to 
Rafael Mrnz. Pacheco, Acting Governor of Texas, 1787.” Translated from 
the original in the Bexar Archives by Mattie Austin Hatcher, 1930. 102 
pages typewritten manuscript, Archives in the Library of The University 
of Texas. This bulky document goes at length into the origin of the stray 
cattle and reviews, entirely from a partisan point of view, the ups and 
downs of the livestock industry in Texas. 

27De Pages, Travels Round the World, London, 1791, I, 82-83; Bolton, 
H. E., Athanase de Méziéries and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768-1780, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1914, I. 276; II, 187, 279, 281. 
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so wild were they that only the expert hunters might hope 
to come up with them.*8 


In 1851 Captain Richard Ware on his way farther west with 
a drove of cattle decided to winter on the San Marcos River, 
in the region of the abandoned Partilleas ranch. 


Grass was fine and the stock did well, but many of them 
were lost on account of their mixing with wild cattle in 
the big thickets. These wild cattle [and here the chronicler 
expresses an erroneous belief once common] were not domes- 
tic gone estray, but original wild cattle, smaller than the 
common breeds of home cattle, and all one color—brown. . 
They were wilder than the deer.?? 

By the time Austin’s English-speaking colonists began to enter 
Texas, 1821, the wild cattle, as attested by many witnesses,°° 


zsLinn, John J., Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, New York, 
1883, 338. 

29Sowell, A. J., Harly Settlers and Indian Fighters of Southwest Texas, 
Austin, 1900, 284-285. 

30At many places in the course of this chapter authority has been cited 
for the statement. Besides the additional authorities listed chronologically 
below, I have in my notes the testimony of various old-timers. 

Daniel Shipman, Frontier Life, 56. When Shipman came to Oyster 
Creek, east of the Brazos River, in 1822, he found “hundreds of wild 
cattle, horses and hogs [peccaries]. The two former are exactly like our 
cattle and horses, only they are wild.” 

Notes made about 1828 by Elias R. Wightman, one of Austin’s surveyors, 
in Mary S. Helm, Scraps from Texas History, Austin, Texas, 1884, 141. 
147, 150, 183, 1938. Wightman saw wild (“black”) cattle in many parts 
of Texas. 

Juan N. Almonte “Statistical Report on Texas,” 1835, translated by 
Carlos Castaiieda, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, 190. 

David Woodman, Jr., Guide to Texas Emigrants, Boston, 1835, 62-63. 

Mary Austin Holley, Teras, Lexington, Ky., 1836, 69-70. 

L. T. Pease, in History of South America and Mezico, etc., by John M. 
Niles, Hartford, Conn., 1837, 248-249. 

A. B. Lawrence, History of Texas, or the Emigrant’s Guide, New York, 
1844, 78. On the upper Brazos in 1839, “innumerable herds of buffalo, 
deer, antelopes, horses and wild cattle.” 

Wild cattle out of the Cherokee Indian herds abandoned on the Neches 
River in 1839. Wentworth Manning, Some History of Van Zandt County, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 1919, 178-179. 

Wild cattle on Red River; a bull killed weighing between seven and 
eight hundred pounds, 1841. T. A. Morris, Miscellany, Cincinnati, 1854, 
311-312. 

Wild cattle on the Rio Grande beefed by men of the Mier Expedition, 
1842. Sterling Brown Hendricks, “The Somervell Expedition,’ South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XXIII, 123, 136-137. 

Texas: 1844-1845, by Carl, Prince of Solms-Braunfels. Translation of 
the original German, Houston, Texas, 1936, 29. “The wild cattle in the 
river bottoms” are listed as big game, along with buffaloes. 
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were to be found from Red River on the north to the Rio Grande 
on the south and from the Louisiana line on the east to the breaks 
of the upper Brazos on the west, though they hardly ran in the 
large herds sometimes reported. They did not get out on the 
Great Plains. They inclined to run in little bunches, keeping 
within timber and brush during the day, venturing on to the 
prairie only at night. As watchful as wild turkeys, as alert in 
the nostrils as deer, they came, after being hunted, to flee the 
approach of any human being. Many of the colonists, ignorant 
of natural history, considered them indigenous to the country, a 
breed almost as foreign to their own few domesticated cattle as 
the buffaloes. Some called them “mustang cattle,’ a term yet 
to be heard occasionally among old-timers: others called them 
“Spanish cattle;” vet others “black cattle,” but the more common 
name was simply “wild cattle.” After the Civil War, some range 
men took to calling the surviving remnants “Texas cattle” in dis- 
tinction from the Texis Longhorns. 

They were considered as game animals, along with deer, ante- 
lopes, buffaloes, and were so classed by writers treating of sport 
in the Southwest. As late as 1876, Colonel R. I. Dodge, whose 
Plains of the Great West remains a standard treatment of western 
wild life, wrote: “I should be doing injustice to a cousin-german 
of the buffalo did I fail to mention as game the wild eattle of 
Texas . . . animals miscalled tame, fifty times more dangerous 
to footmen than the fiercest buffalo.” Another military man, 
whose experiences were confined to the decade following the Civil 
War, testified, “It is much more difficult to get a shot at a wild 
Texas cow than it would be at the most cautious and wary old 
buck. To kill a buffalo is but child’s play compared with it.” 


Prairiedom, by “a Suthron” (Page), New York, 1845, 77. 

William A. McClintock, “Journal of a Trip Through Texas and Northern 
Mexico in 1846-1847,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIV, 23, 238. 

Texas in 1848, by Viktor Bracht. Translation from the original German, 
San Antonio, 1931, 120. 

Wild cattle in Burnet County, about 1850. William Banta, Twenty- 
seven Years on the Frontier, or Fifty Years in Texas, Austin, 1893, 
124-126. 

Wild cattle in Live Oak County, 1851. A. J. Sowell, Harly Settlers and 
Indian Fighters of Southwest Texas, Austin, 1900, 821-822; Frontier 
Times, Bandera, Texas, June, 1927, 26. 

Immense numbers of wild cattle in thickets on lower Nueces River, 
Galveston Daily News, March 14, 1878. 

31McConnell, H. H., Five Years a Cavalryman, Jacksboro, Texas, 1889, 
307; see also 32. 
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So much has been said about the danger of Spanish cattle and 
of the Longhorns to a person on foot, that some comment is 
pertinent. Curiosity goes with alertness—in deer, antelopes and 
wild cattle, as in mankind. With their self-dependence, the wild 
cattle had the intelligence to want to learn. To them on the 
open range a human being afoot was far more curious than a 
wolf or a panther. Here was the unknown to be investigated. 
If, when the cattle came to investigate, the footman ran, then 
he was to be chased. Perhaps not always would standing his 
ground have made the wild cattle retreat, but certainly mere 
curiosity has in many instances been interpreted as viciousness. 

Frank Reaugh, the Texas artist, who spent more time studying, 
sketching and painting the Longhorn than any other artist and 
who in the 70’s and 80’s was among thousands of Longhorn steers 
on their own range, never felt himself in danger. He would go 
out on the prairie with his sketching materials and a big four- 
foot ambrella to shade himself from the sun. “No sooner,” he 
says,” 

would I settle down to my easel for work than all the wild 
steers in sight would come to investigate. Cows with calves 
would seek safety somewhere else, and the few old bulls were 
too dignified to show much interest. 


These Longhorn steers were not as wild as the original Spanish 
cattle, but they had the same principles and instincts. 

One day, Mr. Reaugh records, he spread his umbrella, put up 
his easel, and sat down to await the approach of some big steers 
grazing a half mile or more to the north. A delightful breeze 
from the south carried his scent to them. Presently a dozen or 
so of the Longhorns came on the run. At a distance of two 
hundred feet they suddenly stopped. 


But soon, with curiosity unsatisfied, with eyes and ears 
intent to catch the slightest move or sound, with working 
nose thrust forward to test the strange odor on the air, 
cautiously, slowly, a few steps and then a pause, and then 
a few steps more, they came closer and closer as I worked. 
All the little group were fine big cattle. The leader especially 
was fine in form and carriage and beautiful in color. I was 
working with my utmost speed to get him on canvas when 


32Reaugh, Frank, Paintings of the Southwest, privately printed at 
Dallas, Texas, no date, 11-16. 
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a gust of wind pulled my umbrella loose to go up a dozen 
feet in the air and then light on its edge and go rolling 
straight towards those cattle. They stampeded at once, all 
but the leader. He was made of sterner stuff. 

He braced himself and lowered his head to meet the thing. 
Doubtless he hoped to run a bluff as he had often done 
before. He was prepared, and he was a powerful steer with 
keen, black-tipped, forward-pointing horns. Few things would 
have rushed in on him, but the umbrella never hesitated. It 
came right on with a crazy, wabbling, bouncing gait that 
was disconcerting. The steer had never seen anything like it 
before; he had no way of estimating its power or possibilities. 

He was a powerful and brave steer, prepared to fight, but 
at the last minute he lost his nerve. With a bawl of terror 
that was almost a shriek, he whirled and rushed away after 
the rest of the herd. They all disappeared over the horizon 
in a little cloud of dust: and they never came back. 


But to return to the original wild cattle. Rangers and other 
frontiersmen out on any kind of scout killed them for a mess 
of meat as they would kill any other eatable animal, leaving 
the main carcass for scavengers. Until vears after the Civil War 
small military expeditions frequently depended on the wild cattle 
for beef. The early colonists, who had to make their living entirely 
off the land and who could seldom kill buffaloes, never abundant 
in eastern Texas, hunted them relentlessly. At times, however, 
they ate horse meat, the mustangs being more plentiful or more 
readily killed than either wild cattle or deer. 

For example, the noted Indian fighter Buck Barry “put in all 
of a month,” in the year 1841, “hunting deer, turkeys and wild 
cattle” in the Red River country. “We have only to go out a 
few miles into a swamp between the Big and Little Brazos to 
find as many wild cattle as one could wish,” a chronicler going 
back to 1822 wrote. He and some other hunters on an expedi- 
tion after buffalo tongues “amused themselves by shooting wild 
cattle.” It was dangerous, however, to camp on the east side of 
Little River, “on account of the cattle coming in for water, the 
night being the only time they drink.” 

Thev were hunted in the swamps of western Louisiana, too, 
where great numbers of “the Spanish breed, small and _ spike- 


33Reminiscences” of James Buckner Barry, MS. in Archives of The 
University of Texas. Dewees. W. B., Letters from an Early Settler of 
Texas, compiled by Cara Cardelle, Louisville, Ky., 1852, 22, 26. 
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horned,” ran, the chic graziers being -\cadians. Before James 
Bowie came over the line into Texas—there to achieve fame with 
his knife, his search for a lost mine that took his name, and 
his death in the Alamo—he chased these cattle on horseback, 
knifing them down in the manner that Plains Indians lanced the 
buffalo. Bayou Boeuf (Beef) took its name from their presence. 
On Attakapas prairie, John McHenry, who had been a filibuster 
in the Spanish days and who years later set out afoot from a 
settlement on the Lavaca River in Texas for New Orleans, was 
suddenly charged upon by the little Louisiana cattle. “Tossing 
their heads high in the air, bellowing, switching their tails,” they 
chased McHenry into a tree. After he got up, he accidentally 
dropped his bundle of clothes. Sharp horns immediately tore 
them into ribbons—but the soldier of fortune had saved his 
bacon.*4 

Plantation owners in colonial Texas sometimes kept a profes- 
sional hunter employed to bring in meat, also eggs from the wild 
fowls. These hired hunters were generally Indians or Mexicans, 
but white frontiersmen served. “Captain” Flack, a hunter-nat- 
uralist that Theodore Roosevelt would have approved of, spent 
several years before the Civil War hunting in the cane-brake and 
Spanish-moss parts of Texas, and in books he wrote about his 
experiences after returning to England, he gives full details on 
hunting wild cattle. 

He roped them—to “bee!”—on moon-lit prairies. In the early 
dawn he slipped up to the edge of timber to catch them as they 
returned to cover from grazing and watering in the darkness. He 
ran them through the thickets with dogs, and thus following the 
wild-bellowing animals, the horses of the pursuers quivering with 
excitement, experienced a sport beside which all English hunting 
was “tame indeed.” But as a mere meat-getter, with hundreds of 
the animals—so he claimed—to his credit, he seems to have 
mostly still-hunted, sniffing the air for their strong scent and 
guarding against allowing his own scent or the sound of a twig 
trodden on being carried to the animals. 


34Linn, John J., Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas, New York, 1883, 
75-76. For an account of the Louisiana cattle, derived principally from 
Spanish stock, see David Wilson, Twelve Years a Slave, Whitehall, N. Y.., 
1853; reprint, undated, by International Co., N. Y., 173-174; also H. E. 
Chambers, 4 History of Louisiana, Chicago and New York, 1925, I, 270. 
Spanish mustangs were also in Louisiana, which was constantly getting 
stock from the west; Chambers, op. cit., I, 465. 
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“A good hunter can in this way,” he says, 


kill three or four cows or bulls in a morning. Having killed 
as many as he thinks necessary, he returns to the plantation 
and informs the owner or overseer what he has done; the 
overseer then calls up three or four negroes. A wagon and 
some mules are made ready, a couple of axes are put into it, 
and some butcher-knives, a whetstone, and perhaps a hatchet. 
When all is ready, the hunter leads the way to where he 
has left his slaughtered game, 


the negroes often having to cut a passage for the wagon. Having 
reached the slaughtered animals and showed them to the butchers, 
this professional hunter, no doubt somewhat idealized, was through 
with his work. 
An animal merely wounded would charge the hunter with 
great fury. Once, Captain Flack narrates, 
I had my hunting shirt stripped from my back by a wild 
red bull I had wounded. Fortunately his fierce rush carried 
him some distance beyond me; and before he could turn round 
to renew his attack, I had climbed a tree. He kept me a 
prisoner until he bled to death from his wounds.** 


Colonel Dodge relates the incidents of a wild bull hunt that a 
doctor visiting an army post in Texas about 1850 had reason to 
remember. He had wounded a bull, it had turned on him and 
was winning the race across a small opening, when an army officer 
dashed up on a fine “American horse” and fired his pistol at the 
bull. Instantly the brute wheeled to attack the new foe. The 
big American horse, too slow in turning, was met full in the 
side by the horns of the desperate bull. 


Both horse and rider were lifted for one instant into the 
air, and then came down in a heap together. The horse was 


35Flack, Captain, The Texan Ranger, or Real Life in the Backwoods, 
London, 1866, 10-11, 14-16, 64, 307-313. Another book issued by Captain 
Flack, London, 1866, A Hunter’s Experiences in the Southern States of 
America, devotes a chapter to “Wild Cattle.” Here, in addition to a repeti- 
tion of his Texas experiences, he adds the details of a hunt after wild cattle 
on an abandoned plantation in Florida. He may have been the author of 
an unsigned article, “Wild Cattle Hunting in Texas,” that appeared in an 
English magazine, The Leisure Hour, 1864, the experiences detailed going 
back to 1857. 

For an excellent account of the hired wild-meat hunter, see Mary Austin 
Holley, Texas . In a Series of Letters (written in 1831), in Mattie 


Austin Hatcher, Letters of an Early American Traveler, Dallas, Texas, 
1933, 119-120; also Fiske, A Visit to Texas, New York, 1836, 35-36. 
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dead without a struggle, one horn being completely through 
his body, the other caught in the bones of the chest. One 
leg of the rider was between the horns of the bull, pinned 
fast between his head and the body of the horse. When 
heaped together, the horse’s body was on the bull’s head, 
fastening it to the ground; and the rider, his leg fast, was 
lying on the bull’s back. The whole hunting party was soon 
assembled. They were afraid to shoot the bull, lest his strug- 
gles might further injure the man pinned to him. At last 
the bull’s jugular vein was opened, and he slowly bled to 
death. His horns were then cut off, the horse lifted off, 
and the now nearly dead man carried in a litter to the post. 


When General 'Taylor’s army, as an old story further related 
by Colonel Dodge goes, was on the march from Corpus Christi 
to the Rio Grande, an infantryman on the flank of the column 
saw a bull to one side and fired at him. He immediately charged, 
the soldier taking refuge in the column. The bull came on, 
“scattering regiments like chaff,” the men so mixed with each 
other and the bull so mixed with everything that they could not 
fire without danger to human life. The bull finally escaped un- 
hurt. He had done what Santa Anna’s army could not do. 

But the historic engagement between wild bulls and the mili- 
tary was a short distance below the Arizona line. In 1846 Colonel 
Philip Saint George Cooke was leading the so-called Mormon 
Battalion, of around 400 people, from Santa Fé to California 
over the southern route. Long before arriving at the great San 
Bernardino hacienda east of the San Pedro River, the Battalion 
began noticing cattle trails and cattle. The Apaches had killed 
and run off all the inhabitants of this region a quarter of a 
century back, and now the descendants of their herds abounded 
over a vast range as wild and primitive as the wrus of prehistoric 
Europe, thought to be the originator of most of the domestic 
cattle of the world and immortalized in the Sign of Taurus in 
the zodiac. Several of the bulls were killed for meat; several 
men narrowly escaped horns; the Battalion was learning caution. 
engagement.” 


T3 


Then, in a wide, grassy canyon came the 
Colonel Philip Saint George Cooke reports with military pre- 

cision : 
I had to direct the men to load their muskets to defend 


themselves. The animals attacked in some instances without 
provocation, and tall grass in some places made the danger 
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greater: one ran on a man, caught him in the thigh, and 
threw him clear over his body lengthwise; then it charged 
on a team, ran its head into the first mule and tore out the 
entrails of the one beyond. Another ran against a sergeant, 
who escaped with severe bruises, as the horns passed at each 
side of him; one ran at a horse tied behind a wagon, and as 
it escaped, the bull struck the wagon with a momentum that 
foreed the hind part of it out of the road. I saw one rush 
at some pack mules and kill one of them. I was very near 
Corporal Frost when an immense coal-black bull came charg- 
ing at us, a hundred yards. Frost aimed his musket, flint- 
lock, very deliberately, and only fired when the beast was 
within six paces: it fell headlong, almost at our feet. One 
man, charged on, threw himself flat, and the bull jumped 
over him and passed on. 

A bull, after receiving two balls through its heart and two 
through its lungs, ran on a man. I have seen the heart. 
Lieutenant Stoneman was accidentally wounded in the thumb. 
We crossed a pretty stream that I have named “Bull Run.’ 


The Battalion of 400 stomachs lived off bull meat for two 
weeks. “Cows and calves were scarcely seen, and none killed.” 
The bulls, in the manner of buffaloes during certain seasons, were 
separated from the cows, running together. They seem to have 
been black, brown and red in color, blacks predominating. This 
was in December, 1846. Emigrants following Cooke’s route in 
the years that followed replenished their stores from the wild 
meat. In May, 1851, United States Boundary Commissioner 
John R. Bartlett came to the region and saw the wild cattle 
ranging in bunches of five or six head, each “led by a stately 
bull.” It was spring and the bulls were with the cows. 

In Texas Colonel Dodge almost always found the wild bulls 
apart from the cows and greatly disproportioned in numbers. 
He saw the wild cattle after they had been much hunted and 
attributed the scarcity of males to 


the fact that it seems impossible for the bull to keep his 
mouth shut. When not actually eating he is bellowing, or 


36Philip St. George Cooke, The Conquest of New Mewico and California, 
N. Y., 1878, 139-146. See also, for cursory details only, Report of Lieut. 
Col. P. St. George Cooke of His March from Santa Fé, New Mewico, to 
San Diego, California, Ex. Doc. No. 41, 13th Congress, Ist Session, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1848. Serial No. 517. 

John R. Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents, 
N. Y., 1854, 255-262, 396-397, 413-418, corroborates Cooke and adds details 
about the wild cattle. 
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moaning, or making some other hideous noise which indi- 
cates his whereabouts to the hunter. 


The animals, as has been seen, had an astonishing vitality. To 
give one of many instances verifying this fact, along in the 40’s the 
noted guide José Policarpo Rodriguez went up to Bandera County 
with a man named Lynn to hunt. “We had,” Policarpo re- 
membered,?? 


four horses and six dogs. We killed several deer, a number 
of turkeys, one bear, and cut several bee trees. We found a 
bunch of wild cattle, most of them black or brown. We got 
after a cow and had to empty our guns into her before we 
killed her. Lynn had an eight-shooting pistol he had made 
himself, a rifle, and a pair of holsters; I had a rifle, a six- 
shooter, and a pair of holsters. Twenty shots went into the 
body of that black cow before we killed her. 


It may be asked why the Texas colonists did not capture and 
domesticate these wild cattle. The mustang horses were far easier 
to capture and tame than the “mustang cattle.” Neither bull nor 
cow bent on a certain direction could be turned by a horseman, 
and if roped, nothing could be done with it unless it was necked 
to a gentle ox, and then it was likely to “sull” and die. An old 
Texian whose memory went back to the days of the Republic told 
me years ago of a man named Dunn who built a big pen with 
wings to it on the Navasota River for the purpose of capturing 
wild cattle. He caught a considerable number of calves, maybe 
fifty, and raised them by hand, letting them suck gentle cows, 
but the instinct of the wild was too strong for them ever to 
become of the “old Bossy” character. The wild cattle were shot 
not only for meat and sport but to prevent their tolling off gentle 
cattle, just as, after the range country was fenced, pasture owners 
often had remnants of mustangs killed off to save their branded 
horse-stock from answering the call of the wild. 

One instance of semi-domestication, and also of infiltration of 
the breed, is given by meaty and juicy old Noah Smithwick. 
When, about 1850, he located on Brushy Creek, east of the Colo- 
rado River, he found himself and his animals among numerous 


descendants of the Spanish cattle brought to the Mission San 
Yabriel away back in the eighteenth century. Some were 


37José Policarpo Rodriguez, his life as dictated to D, W. Carter, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (circum 1897), 11. 
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very handsome brutes, coal-black and clean-limbed, their 
white horns glistening as if polished. 


Two of the bulls took up with Smithwick’s cattle and became 
“quite domesticated.” About the same time lobo wolves began 
to depredate. When the milch cows and other gentle stock were 
attacked, they would try to get to the house. The wild cattle, on 
the other hand, “would form a ring around their calves and, 
presenting a line of horns, fight the lobos off.’’%* 

We may be sure that the offspring in Smithwick’s herd of the 
two coal-black bulls knew better than their mothers how to take 
care of themselves. Here in a nut-shell is why the cattle that 
endured and throve in the wild lands of Texas before man fenced, 
watered and cleaned them of predatory animals, either had the 
blood or generated the instincts of the Spanish cattle. 

One fine spring day in the vear 1831 a visitor to Austin’s 
colonies on the Gulf Coast was looking over the vast prairie 
watching cattle graze near at hand and picking out far-away dark 
specks that were also cattle. Suddenly he heard a_ bellowing 
near the edge of some woods and noticed every animal within 
sight raise head and listen. Immediately they began making 
for the sound, “not at a slow and leisurely gait, but with a rapid 
motion, a wild and angry look, and occasionally with a loud bel- 
lowing in return.” The specks rushing in from two and three 
miles away became cow brutes with tossing horns. The cattle 
converged from every direction until hundreds had assembled at 
the edge of the woods, where they milled, bawling and bellowing 
with extreme vigor. What brought them was the bawl of a calf 
attacked by a lobo. The lobo escaped—and so did the calf.% 

At times the wild cattle would have nothing to do with truly 
domestic stock. It must be kept in mind that the earliest English: 
speaking settlers in Texas were farmers and stock-farmers rather 
than ranchmen. The smell of their gentle animals must have 
repelled the wild ones. However, the few cattle the colonists 





38Smithwick, Noah, The Evolution of a State, or Recollections of Old 
Texas Days, Austin, Texas, 1900, 289-291. 

The San Gabriel River (once called San Xavier), adjacent to Brushy 
Creek, was noted as far back as 1779 for “the incredible number” of wild 
cattle and horses in its vicinity. Hackett, Pichardo’s Treatise on the 
Limits of Louisiana and Tezas, II, 106, 343; Bolton, De Méziéries, II, 281. 


39Fiske, —, A Visit to Texas, New York, 1836, 39-40. 
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brought to Texas were not too “fine haired” for the wilderness. 
A “fine haired” bull could not have survived the native range 
bulls. The wilder animals are, the more they—like primitive- 
natured men—repel strangers. ‘Towards the beginning of the 





present century General Trevino, owner of the great La Babia 
hacienda in northern Coahuila, had in his herds only bulls of 
the black Spanish type and of the long-horned Mexican variety. 
He bought some white-faced Hereford bull yearlings and scattered 
them over the range to breed up his stock. Before thev had a 
chance to mix with the cows, the native bulls killed nearly all 
of them. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that anything like all the 
Spanish cattle of the type we have been considering were, during 
the first third of the last century, running wild. At the time 
the Anglo-American colonists arrived—with not a dream of the 
Longhorn cattle they were later to be identified with—many of 
the original ranchos, despite Indian depredations, had great num- 
bers of cattle under control. It is doubtful, however, if they 
were as numerous as the cattle that ran beyond all control. Many 
of the manageable cattle found their way by trade into the hands 
of the settlers,4! whose problem was not pasturage for their stock 
but keeping the stock from reverting to primitive wildness. 

Even before Austin’s colonists came, there were a few French 
ranches in the Trinity River country, against Louisiana. One of 
them, Taylor White (originally Leblanc), the first cattle king 
of Texas, was driving cattle to New Orleans years before the 
Texans got well started in the range industry. All these French- 


40In addition to authorities already cited, see for figures Juan N. 
Almonte, “Statistical Report on Texas,” 1835, translated by Carlos Cas- 
tafieda, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVIII; “Texas in 1820,” by 
Juan Antonio Padilla, translated by Mattie Austin Hatcher, Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXIII, 61, 65. All figures are incomplete probably, 
and some of them are contradictory. The Almonte report gives Texas, 
east of the Nueces, 100,000 cattle—cattle owned—for 1806. Yet in 1803 
the governor of the province reported “a notable scarcity of cattle.” 
(Mattie Austin Hatcher, The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settlement, 
1801-1821, Austin, Texas, 1927, 303.) 

41Among the bills-of-sale of the year 1832 that Stephen F. Austin kept, a 
“black steer,” a “black cow,” a “brindle steer,” a “white yearling,” a 
“white and black speckled bull,” and a “red cow with wide horns” are 
easily identified as Spanish-Mexican cattle. Barker, E. C., The Austin 
Papers, Washington, D. C., 1928, IT, 878, 894. 
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Texas cattle seem to have been of “the pure Spanish breed,” 
black in color. 

The Spanish chroniclers consistently neglected to describe their 
own stock. Only incidentally has description so far been made 
of these wild, Spanish, “mustang” cattle. In California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas they were pretty much of the same type. 
In California they ran as wild as in Texas, though they did 
not stray off in such unclaimed numbers. The rancheros there 
considered that wildness made their cattle less liable to be stolen 
and more alert in defense against predatory animals—on the 
principle by which the Arkansas stock judges awarded the prize 
over Poland China shoats and Duroc Jersey boars to a vari- 
colored bunch of long-snouted, long-legged, long-tailed native 
razorbacks. “A hawg in this country,” the judges announced, 
“ain’t no count “less he can outrun a nigger and outfight a b’ar.”’ 
Chousing them always, roping them, tailing them down, the 
Spaniards and their mestizo or Indian vaqueros handled their 
stock on the open ranges, whether in California, Mexico, or Texas, 
in a way to make even those that bore brands as feral in instincts 
as the thicket-haunting orejanos. In California also the cattle had 
a reputation for being “more dangerous to footmen than grizzly 
bears.’”43 

When Juan de Ofate and Pedro Ponce de Leén were bidding 
against each other, 1595, for the privilege of leading a colony 
into New Mexico and becoming captain-general of that province, 
Ofiate promised to take—along with 500 pesos’ worth of jerked 
beef, 3,000 sheep for wool, 1,000 sheep for mutton, 1,000 goats, 
and a great number of mares, colts and horses—“1,000 head of 
cattle” (ganado mayor) and “100 head of black cattle” (ganado 
prieto). Ponce de Leén, raising the ante in every particular, said 
he would take 2,000 head of “cattle” and 400 head of “black 
cattle.” Evidently black cattle were scarcer and more expensive 





42Taylor White’s ranch, being on the road to New Orleans from lower 
Texas was commented on by various early travelers. See Fiske, A Visit 
to Texas, New York, 1836, 99-108; Woodman, David, Guide to Texas Emi- 
grants, Boston, 1835, 62-63; Gray, William F., From Virginia to Tezas, 
1835, Diary, Houston, Texas, 1909, 171 and entry for April 17, 1836; an 
early letter by Dr. D. C. Hardee, reprinted in Frontier Times, Bandera, 
Texas, March, 1936. 304-308. 

43Brewer, Wm. H., Up and Down California in 1860-1864, New Haven, 
1930, 95: Bidwell, John, “Life in California Before the Gold Discovery,” 
Century Magazine, XLI (1890), 164. 
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at the time. Onate, after all, led the expedition and the cattle— 
for the Indians to raid on, but that is another matter.“ 

The black cattle were distinct in features and characteristics 
other than color. To this day, country Mexicans consider milk 
from a black cow more healthful than that from a cow of any 
other color and seek it for ailing children. The breeding of 
black cattle in Mexico must have been much encouraged. The 
seed stock brought into California, Arizona, and Texas during the 
eighteenth century seem to have been mostly of the black breed. 
Travelers through northern Mexico a hundred years and more ago 
mention “black cattle’ as a type very much as observers in the 
West and Southwest today mention “white faces” (Hereforcs). 
For instance, an officer of the Texan Mier Expedition captured 
on the Rio Grande came, while on his way south as prisoner, 
to a hacienda between Saltillo and San Luis Potosi that ranged 
“ten thousand black cattle and forty thousand sheep.” After the 
advent of Anglo-Americans, “black cattle’ became with them a 
generic name throughout the Spanish Southwest.46 In the very 
first book on Texas to be published in English—Mary Austin 
Holley’s Texas . . . In a Series of Letters, 1833, she noted that 
the principal occupation of the settlers “is farming and raising 
black cattle,” ete., and she could not recommend too highly the 
prairie lands for pasturing “black cattle.” 

These black cattle were of the type, colors varying, yet to be 
seen in bull-rings. They afforded the basis of comparison for 
the first Spanish descriptions of the American bison. The cap- 
tive buffalo that Cortés and his followers gazed in wonder upon 
in Montezuma’s menagerie had a “head armed like that of a 
bull, which it resembles in fierceness, with no less strength and 
agility.” Cabeza de Vaca, who saw herds of the “native cows” 
on the Texas prairies, described their horns as “small like those 
of the Moorish cattle.” 


44Hackett, Charles W., Historical Documents Relating to New Mezico, 
etc., Washington, D. C., 1923, I, 227-229, 281, 307. 

45Bullock, W., Six Months’ Residence and Travel in Mezico, London, 
1824, 253. Holley, Mary Austin, Tewas . . . In a Series of Letters, 
Baltimore, 1833, reprinted with introduction by Mattie Austin Hatcher, 
Dallas, Texas, 1933, pp. 133, 173, 174. Green, Thomas J., Journal of the 
Mier Expedition, New York, 1845, 179. Smith, S. Compton, Chile Con 
Carne, New York, 1857, 122. Falconer, Thomas, Letters and Notes on the 
Texan Santa Fé Expedition, New York, 1930, 117. Cleland, Robert G., 
A History of California: The American Period, New York, 1922, 37-38. 
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Obversely, plainsmen described the black cattle as having horns, 
“set forward to kill,” like the buffalo’s. “The horns came out 
of the head close together and the skull between them was as 
thick as a buffalo’s.” In fact, there were men who argued that 
some of the cattle must have buffalo blood in them, especially 
certain big black or brown bulls with heavy curly hair. James 
Capen Adams, the great grizzly bear hunter and tamer of Cali- 
fornia, who saw fifteen or twenty of the cattle running wild in 
mountains far removed from any ranches, was half of the opinion. 
“Their hides are thicker,” he told his biographer,*® “their hair 
longer and shaggier, and their eyes more like those of the buffalo 
than those of any domestic cattle.” Many of the cattle, especially 
bulls, had almost a hump on the shoulders, suggestive of the bison 
and perhaps indicative of their nearness to the original urus 
(Bos primigenius). Furthermore, the frontal bone between the 
horns was often high ridged, covered with long, coarse hair. 

The horns were long, compared with the horns of cattle of 
New England and Missouri, but seldom the equal in length and 
thickness of those that gave a name to the breed we are progressing 
towards. The horns were generally trim, the horny substance 
itself so thin at times as to be, if white, translucent when the 
bone was removed. These white horns, jetted at the tips, on coal- 
black bulls made a striking sight. There were black horns, too. 
A few of the cattle were muleys, hornless. The muleys could well 
use their sharp hoofs in defense. 

As for color, the generic term “black cattle’ describes the 
dominating hue. The cattle yet called “Sonora blacks” and 
“Sonora reds’—the reds now being commoner than the blacks— 
are of the old type, the variations in hue no more indicating 
different breeds than color phases of browns and black indicate 
different species of bear. There were browns and blues also, but 
no brindles. The assortment and combination of colors distin- 
guishing the Longhorns were lacking. It must be remembered, 
however, that from the beginning the Spanish cattle in Mexico 
were classed as just “cattle” and “black cattle.” It seems that 
a high percentage of the stock between the Nueces River and the 


46Hittell, Theodore H., The Adventures of James Capen Adams (first 
published in 1860), New York, 1912, 332. 

47Joaquin Miller, notorious as a liar as well as famous as a poet, 
describes lines of the Spanish cattle converging on a wolf and leaping 
upon him with hoofs, not using horns at all. True Bear Stories, Chicago, 
1900, 86-88. 
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Rio Grande belonged to the many-colored, broad-horned type. As 
the nineteenth century advanced, variations in color among the 
Texas cattle seem to have become commoner and the horns longer. 

Among the black cattle, line-backs were characteristic, a white 
or yellow line going down the back to the tail and up the top of 
the neck. I have one description, oral, of the line forking at the 
shoulders and running down on either side like the back-line on a 
burro or on dun Spanish horses. This “lobo stripe,” again, was a 
characteristic of the primitive urus of Europe. A jet-black cow, 
striped on the back, might have a white splotch on the brisket 
or be white-speckled underneath. 

The face was covered with course hair inclining to brown. 
Lines of lighter hue circled the eyes and muzzle. “Mealy nosed” 
was the old Texas description. In attempting to trace domestic 
cattle to their original source and to revive the extinct wild 
aurochs or urus by cross-breeding selected individuals of the most 
primitive types extant, German scientists some years ago picked 
out a breed surviving on the island of Corsica.4* These cattle 
have a ring around the nose, a stripe down the back, and a high 
crown surmounted by coarse hair. The black Spanish cattle had 
these characteristics also and were as near the primordial wild 
ancestors of present domestic breeds as the Corsicans. The 
characteristics noted have been exceedingly persistent. If Brahma 
and Hereford bulls were today entirely removed from the herds 
along the Texas coast and those herds were left free to breed 
without man’s interference, it would be only a few cow-genera- 
tions before line-backs, mealy noses and high crowns—along with 
the most primitive instincts—reappeared. 

The sharp, neat, polished hoofs of the wild Spanish cattle made 
tracks that good Texas trailers could distinguish from those made 
by other cattle. 

In many ways these cattle were more like deer than buffaloes, 
quick, uneasy, restless, on the lookout for danger, snuffing the 
air, and moving with a light, clastic tread. In their extraordi- 
narily keen sense of smell they were the equal of deer. A wounded 
bull has been known to hunt for his enemy by scent, trailing the 
ground like a bear. 

One summer in the late seventies, while the Texas Panhandle 

48“Primitive Cattle of Corsica,” by Ernst Schwarz, Nature Magazine, 
Jan., 1939, 14. For an extended discussion of various breeds of the world 


and of their relation to primordial bovines, see “The Taurine World,” by 
Alvin H. Sanders, The National Geographic Magazine, Dec., 1925. 
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was yet covered with free grass, John Farrington took a cow 
crowd from the J A Ranch to join in a general round-up on the 
Canadian River and gather in cattle belonging to his employer, 
the noted Charles Goodnight, who told me this story.** The 
J A men had two or three hundred head of cattle in their herd, 
which was increasing daily, when they cut into it a big black 
“mustang” cow, a brown streak down her back, brought from 
New Mexico the year before. 

One night she dropped a calf on the bed ground. Its legs 
were yet too wobbly for it to walk any distance when early next 
morning the herd was started for the next round-up ground down 
the river. It was the cook’s business to put the calf in the wagon, 
but he “failed” to take it. The herd moved ten or twelve miles, 
by a circuitous route, the black cow trying all the time to dodge 
back. After camp was made, Farrington, who had been working 
with the round-up and had not seen the day-herd at all, came in, 
noticed the bawling black cow, and discovered that the cook had 
not brought her calf. He felt responsible for property and he 
was of a sympathetic nature. He started back to get the calf. 

He found it where it had been left and where, according to its 
instinet, it might expect the mother. Farrington lifted it from 
the ground and put it across the saddle in front of him. Then 
he made a bee-line, not taking the round-about course the herd 
had taken, for camp. When he got there, he found that the day- 
herders had let the cow go. Determined to get the two together, 
he saddled a fresh horse and struck back for the old bed ground, 
to which he knew the cow had bolted. A mile or two from it, he 
saw the cow coming his way in a long trot, her nose to the ground. 
Curiosity aroused, he pulled aside. The cow did not waver. She 
went on trotting and smelling. Farrington fell in behind her. 
She was following the tracks, over the thick turf, made by his 
horse when he carried the calf in. She trailed straight to the 
herd, lowing, as she drew near, in anxious expectation. Goodnight 
considered this exhibition of the sense of smell—guided by in- 
stinct or intelligence—“the most remarkable thing in cow life” 
he had met in his long and crowded experience on range and trail. 

Buffalo Jones, whose observations on the habits and instincts 
of the American bison were more penetrating than those recorded 


49Tt is told also in that rich biography, Charles Goodnight, Cowman and 
Plainsman, by J. Evetts Haley. Boston, 1936, 430-431. 
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of any other man perhaps, found “diminution in the sense of 
smell the greatest change attending domestication of buffaloes.” 
Running wild, they would scent a man or any other enemy two 
miles, sometimes four miles, away on the windward side. They 
hardly relied on their eyes for warning. Put in a pasture and 
fed, they so lost their sense of smell that they came to depend 
upon sight and sound. The wild Spanish cattle were as keen- 
scented as the buffalo. 

And this sense of smell, along with such distinct characteristics 
as stamina, fierceness, stag-like muscles, the instinct for self- 
preservation, they stamped into or accentuated in the stock that 
emerged as Longhorns. Branded and unbranded alike, through 
long years they went on merging with other cattle into a stock 
wild and hardy. They were the chief progenitors of the Long- 
horns. As long as the Longhorns remained dominant on the 
ranges of southern Texas, until the 1880’s, many alert zorrillas,°° 
among them. 

In the popular mind buffaloes by the multiplied millions are 
indelibly associated with the Great Plains, but the plentiful herds 
that once ranged between Buffalo on Lake Erie and Buffalo Mills 
on the southern line of Pennsylvania have long been forgotten. 
The buffaloes of the Great Plains made history, romance, drama, 
adventure, supplied food, shelter, arms, raiment to the Plains 
Indians and even motivated their religion. The Longhorns made 
even more history, romance, drama, adventure, determined the 
ways of the white men who followed them. They yet hold a 
firm place in the memories of millions of human beings on two 
hemispheres who have never seen a wild animal amid native sur- 
roundings. The Moorish cattle, wild and black, that the Spaniards 
planted from the West Indies to the Pacific coast of upper 
California have, like the buffaloes of New York and Pennsylvania, 
been forgotten in the remembrance of a vaster breed. But a hun- 
as the border country terms the color, preserved their identity 
dred vears ago they were far more numerous than has been gen- 
erally supposed; they too had character and projected them- 
selves into history. 

J. Frank Doster. 

The University of Texas. 

s0Zorrilla means polecat, and because of their color—black, with a “lime 


back,” white speckles often flecking sides and belly—cattle showing 
markings of the original breed were so called. 
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EARLY MASONRY IN MEXICO (1806-1828) 


For years Masonry was a powerful factor in shaping the des- 
tinies of the young Mexican nation, but it is difficult to determine 
whether the results were good or bad. On account of the intense 
rivalry between the Scottish Rite and Yorkist Orders acts of 
violence were frequently committed and the country was thrown 
into disorder. Although the secret societies had some advanced 
ideas and, no doubt, meant well, they did not have experience in 
self-government. Their methods caused hostility and they could not 
be the true guides of the nation to lead it into democracy. 

When Masonry obtained a hold on Spain it was only a question 
of time until it permeated the \merican colonies. Popes con- 
demned it for denying the existence of God, for declaring that the 
soul died with the body, and for spreading heresies. At first 
they blamed the Jews for scattering its seeds abroad. Kings 
feared it because Masons had a tendency to obey no authority 
but their grand master. Lodges, nevertheless, existed from an 
early date in Salamanca and in 1621 Dr. Domingo Zapata of 
the University of Salamanca was suspected of being an adherent 
of Masonry. Masonic writers maintained that by 1727 there were 
more than two hundred lodges in Spain and that they all belonged 
to the great lodge in London. It was not until 1780 that Masonry 
in Spain became independent of England and after that it was 
under French domination. For a time Aranda, the famous min- 
ister of Charles III, was the director of the organizations in Spain.! 

At the end of the eighteenth century popular Masonry made 
war on aristocratic Masonry and the latter declined. The popular 
variety was connected with the French lodges, which worked for 
the French cause in Spain, and Napoleon made use of them for 
his purposes. Even before he entered Spain he had a vanguard 
of more than twenty thousand French sympathizers recruited from 
all social classes. Many French Masons accompanied his invading 
armies and established new lodges in the conquered towns, but 
the few independent lodges, not under French influence, did all 


9 


they could to retard the arms of the invader.’ 


1Mariano Tirado y Rojas, La masoneria en Hspana (Madrid, 1892- 
1893), I, 6-12, 210-218, 247-295. 
2Ibid., I, 355, 363; II, 20-30. 
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In 1806 Masonry was introduced into Mexico and the first lodge 
was established by Enrique Muni. Meetings were held in the 
street of Las Ratas, at house number 4, where the councilman 
Manuel Luyando lived. .\ number of influential people belonged 
to the organization; among them were Hidalgo and Allende, and 
it was thought that Viceroy Iturrigaray worked with the Masons. 
There were Masons in the ayuntamiento, or municipal council, of 
Mexico City and, when it heard of the abdication of the royal 
family in Spain, it took such an active part in Mexican affairs 
that the Europeans suspected it of promoting designs for inde- 
pendence. 

When Iturrigaray was imprisoned the Masonic lodge was de- 
nounced by a certain Cabo Franco who lived in the same street 
where it was located. It then met in different places but most 
frequently at the country home of Senor Luyando in the town of 
San Jacinto. The Masons took part in Hidalgo’s revolution and 
were not spoken of again until 18133 for they lived in isolated 
places and concealed themselves on account of fear of the Inquisi- 
tion. The basic idea of the society—the brotherhood of man— 
and the indifference of some of its members to theological beliefs 
caused the church to oppose it.4 

The publication of the Spanish Constitution of 1812 in Mexico 
and the coming of the troops from Spain, in which some of the 
officers were Masons, caused the organization of the Scottish Rite 
Masons in 1813. Few were admitted except members of noble 
Spanish families, fairly well-to-do people, or those of recognized 
professional or commercial standing, but the events of the French 
war changed this. In order to make their work more effective 
the Mexican Masons decided to adopt a political program, which 
was contrary to their rules, prohibiting the promotion of religious 
or political questions in their lodges. They advocated the repre- 
sentative system of governinent and reform of the clergy, and it 
was said that Viceroy Apodaca tolerated their activities because 
he was a Mason.® 

Meanwhile in Spain, after the downfall of Napoleon, Masonry 


3José Marfa Mateos, Historia de la masoneria en Mewico desde 1806 
hasta 1884 (Mexico, 1884), 8-12. 

4George Lockhart Rives, The United States and Mewico, 1821-1848 (New 
York, 1913), I, 62. 

5Mateos, 12-13. 
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exercised a strong influence in the Spanish army. Many militar) 
lodges were established and later it was believed that to them 
was due the loss of America.° In 1814 the king was informed 
that in Cadiz there was a secret Masonic society, connected with 
one in Caracas, the sole purpose of which was to bring about the 
independence of America, but that it was also scattering its ideas 
in England by means of branch organizations.’ 

Masonry made steady progress in Mexico and influential men 
began to join it. Felipe Martinez de Aragon and Fausto de 
Klhuyar were active members. Elhuyar became a Mason while 
studying in Germany under a pension from the Spanish govern- 
ment. There were two Franciscans and several members of other 
religious orders, all Spaniards, in the organization. The soldiers 
who went to conquer the revolutionists in Mexico made common 
cause with the colonists when Masonic lodges were founded there 
by emissaries of the Supreme Council of Charleston. In 181% 
or 1818 a lodge existed in the ancient convent of Teresas in the 
street of that name. Later it was transferred to number 20 of 
the street of Coliseo and was called Architectura Moral (Moral 
Architecture). Two brothers, one the secretary of the Inquisition 
and the other employed in the secretariat of the viceroyalty, joined 
it, and afterwards members were taken into the lodge in every 
possible manner.® 

After the uprising of 1820 in Spain, which was inspired by 
Masonry, the Mason, O’Donoju, was sent to Mexico as viceroy 
and he gave a great impetus to Freemasonry, although he only 
lived there for a short time.’ 
into the lodges which existed, and new ones, all under the Scottish 
Rite, were formed. There was one called El Sol, which sponsored 
the newspaper of that name, edited by Manuel Codorniu, a doctor 
who came with O’Donoji. The idea of excluding the clergy from 
intervening in the instruction of youth began to be emphasized, 
and Laneastrian schools, like the one in the Belemite convent 


His attendants were incorporated 


6Ibid., 48-49. 

7Villavicencio sobre masones de Cadiz. Al gobernador de Cadiz. Reser- 
vada, August 22, 1814, AGI, 144-6-13. Indiferente General de Nueva 
Espafia. 

8Lucas Alamin, Historia de Méjico, desde los primeros movimientos que 
preparon su independencia en el aio de 1808 hasta la época presente 
(Mexico, 1849-1852), V, 58-59; Tirado y Rojas, II, 50. 

9Tirado y Rojas, II, 88, 97. 
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called Ll Sol, were to be established under the auspices of 
Masonry.'® 

When independence was obtained in Mexico the Masons, who 
had begun their work under a dove-like cloak, grew bolder, for 
they desired to preserve independence. Openly the lodges were 
transformed into political centers. The clergy in Mexico, as in 
all countries, was conservative and hostile to Masonry; since it 
wished to dominate public affairs it used Iturbide as its agent." 

The Scottish lodges multiplied after Iturbide came into power 
and persuaded his opponents to enter them. Some persons joined 
them on account of the spirit of novelty, others to make them- 
selves and their relatives more important, and others on account 
of interest. Cuevas said: 

The mastery with which they covered up their reunions, the 
ceremonial which they observed, the doctrines which they 
sustained, the hatred for kings and the Inquisition, and most 
of all the power which they held in their hands by occult 
manoeuvers infused a terror similar to that of the Inquisition 
itself. 

ven among the most intelligent people it was believed that such 
associations were capable of overthrowing the illiberal government 
of Iturbide and of consolidating the public liberties advantage- 
ously.” The assassination of Lturbide was contemplated. In one 
of the sessions of the lodges a Mason declared that 
if a Brutus were lacking to take away the life of the tyrant, 
he would offer his arm on the altar of the country. 


At another meeting the presiding officer, Colonel Antonio Valero, 
a man who came from Spain with O’Donojtt, said he would 
assassinate Iturbide. When Iturbide’s spies learned of this remark 
Masonry was discredited for some time and the man who made 
it had to return to Spain to avoid punishment. 

The Masons published their newspaper // Sol for the purpose 
of opposing Iturbide, but when Fernandez de Lizardi, under the 
pen name of the “Mexican Thinker,” wrote an article entitled 
“Defense of Freemasonry,” he was excommunicated by the 
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church.'* When the emperor could no longer work with Congress 
and dissolved it, the lodges increased their efforts and helped to 
overthrow him. They substituted the word republic for empire 
and added to it the name federation.'® They continued to be the 
focus of intrigues after Iturbide fell; then their chief care was 
to exclude from public positions those who were considered their 
rivals. The lodges kept multiplying as the fear which they in- 
spired at first disappeared and the most respectable men were 
incorporated in them.!® 

The maker of the Mexican federation, Ramos Arizpe, had affili- 
ated with Masonry while in Spain and had obtained high degrees 
in it on account of his great political activities. He worked for 
his brother Masons and O’Donojtt was his intimate friend. When 
he returned to Mexico, after serving in the Spanish Cortes, with 
his characteristic energy he caused the lodges to multiply and 
converted them into political centers from which to combat the 
empire of Iturbide. He also used them as a means to prepare the 
way for a federal republic and to bring about the acceptance of 
the Constitution of 1824—the product of his handiwork." In 
Mexico he was initiated into the Scottish Rite Masonry, headed 
by Generals Barragan, Bravo, Negrete, Echavarri, Teran, and 
others."3 They helped to establish the federal system and the 
Constitution at his whim. For a long time the influence of 
Masonry was very great and the Masons directed politics without 
diffieulty.! 

In the elections held under the new Constitution of 1824 the 
Scottish Rite lodges obtained a very pronounced majority as 
opposed to the clergy and the Spanish Masons who lost their 
organization and importance. The latter did not unite and were 
soon so thoroughly immersed in the great mass of the popu- 
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lation that by 1825 they had almost disappeared from the re- 
public.?° 

For Guadalupe Victoria, the first republican president, every- 
thing seemed to announce an epoch of prosperity and well-being 
because the Spanish Rite Masons, who had at first opposed him, 
offered their support. Victoria, however, did not take much stock 
in that promise! Very soon the struggle of parties broke out 
more furiously than ever on account of differences of opinion 
between the Federalists and Centralists. 

As the Scottish Rite Masons allied themselves with the Cen- 
tralists the most exalted partisans of the federal system decided 
to found a new Masonic association, the York Rite Order? The 
idea was conceived by José Maria Alpuche é¢ Infante, a priest of 
a parish in the state of Tabasco and a senator in that. state. 
Alpuche was a man well known in Mexico on account of his 
great zeal for the federal system of government. He is repre- 
sented as a restless spirit, a kind of Danton but without his 
brains. In the Senate he annoyed the ministry with incessant 
questions and bitter reproaches. He gave his political opponents 
no rest and they hated him.?* His ideas were supported by Ramos 
Arizpe, Ignacio Esteva, minister of the treasury, Colonel José 
Antonio Mejia, Victoria, the president of the republic, and others. 

Five lodges were organized and Poinsett, minister from the 
United States, was asked to obtain through his friends the regu- 
lating patents for them. He accepted the request and was com- 
missioned to install the grand lodge.**  Poinsett always said that 
he did not expect the York Masons to depart from their legitimate 
functions of benevolence and humanitarianism. When they began 
to lay plans for a revolution because 


they were excluded from participation in the government to 
which they thought themselves entitled, and as they felt con- 
scious of their superior strength, were resolved to overthrow 
their adversaries, 
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he felt it his duty to interfere and advise a milder course. He 
told them that 
they had only to unite, to organize their party, to establish 
a press of their own, and to bring the whole weight of their 
numbers to bear upon the election in order to effect a great 
moral change, which would assist their views much more 
effectually than could be done by force. 

It seems that they heeded the more democratic way suggested 
by Poinsett and gave up the idea of starting a revolution. 

It was thought nevertheless that the organization of the lodges, 
their influence and the success which crowned all their plans was 
due largely to the machinations of Poinsett and the spirit which 
he infused into those associations. Cuevas declared that 


Poinsett with all his wisdom, peculiar to men who have con- 
secrated their lives to government intrigues and who conse- 
quently have forgotten honesty and justice, proposed to oppose 
to the Spanish Rite Masons a sect organized under the more 
popular forms which would deserve more favor and would be 
considered as the strongest support of independence. It was 
easy to gain this end and he was going to obtain a situation 
more advantageous to the United States. 


He goes on to say that Poinsett probably thought that the 
Scottish Rite Masons were partisans of the Spaniards; for that 
reason it was easy to present them as the most terrible enemies 
of the country and the most powerful obstacle to organizing it 
properly. He also knew the ease with which the Mexicans went 
from one extreme to another.” 

The Sottish Rite Masons hated Poinsett and attributed to him 
the direction and all the manoeuvers of the popular party. Their 
newspapers accused him of failing in his obligations of a foreign 
minister who was not expected to get mixed up with the internal 
affairs of the country to which he was sent. To him was ascribed 
the plan of getting rid of the somewhat aristocratic character of 
the government, which was still influenced by the old families, 
the clergy, and the army, and of replacing it, not with a pure 
democracy, but by introducing a class of men who were merely 
ambitious oftice-seekers. On the other hand, Poinsett said that 
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he never attended a lodge where political principles were dis- 
cussed or political combinations formed and that he never took 
part in any of the domestic affairs of Mexico; but one finds this 
difficult to believe. 

Esteva was elected grand master of the new lodges, Ramos Arizpe 
was made a venerable of one of them, and the other officers were 
selected.27. Among the members of those lodges were generals, many 
deputies, senators, ecclesiastics, employees, merchants, and _arti- 
sans.” Alaméan contends that those who wanted to become deputies 
or receive other public offices, who desired to be exempt from 
public responsibility, those who hoped to be free from persecu- 
tion, ruined people who aspired to make a fortune, and the Itur- 
hidists, who were always enemies of the Scottish Riters, joined 
the new organizations.?° 

The Mexicans thus came from all sides to be initiated in the 
lodges so that they might sav “I am a Yorkist.” They seemed to 
think the Yorkists were true patriots and defenders of the rights 
of the country.*® Some of them had been members of the Scottish 
tite Masonry and knew its secrets and purposes. The deserters 
said that they could not continue to belong to a society which 
had as an objest the re-establishment of the monarchy. Gdémez 
Pedraza abandoned the order because he thought it wanted a 
foreign dynasty, but he did not enlist in a new one.*! 

The Yorkists, imitating the Scottish Rite Masons, paid little 
attention to the observance of rules, had scarcely any ceremony, 
and performed few philanthropic or benevolent works. Directing 
affairs of state and placing their partisans in positions were 
evidently the most important purposes of the lodges. Cuevas said: 


Ramos Arizpe, Esteva, Zavala, Guerrero, Alpuche, and some 
other men favored by Victoria who considered this society 
as a support of their policy and as the most secure means 
of counterbalancing the Spanish influence, were disputing 
among themselves the preponderance which each one believed 
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belonged to him, either on account of his personal relations 
with the president as Esteva, or on account of his greater 
talent and learning as Zavala, or on account of his profound 
versatility in affairs and the intrigues of the cabinet as Ramos 
Arizpe, or on account of his name among the ancient insur- 
gents as Guerrero, or on account of the demagogical boldness 
which seemed to be a natural instinct in Alpuche and a most 
recommendatory title of being one of the founders of the 
Yorkist Rite. With protection so decided and ideas so radical 
about the plans believed the most national, it is not strange 
that it was extended throughout all the republic. Nothing 
could be hoped from the Yorkists under the aspect of interest 
and national honor. 


The new Masonic Order soon became a formidable power which 
made Victoria suspicious although he had supported it at first.% 
The majority of the ministers of Victoria did not favor it, but 
Ramos Arizpe upheld it energetically and placed his hope in it 
because he judged that it would be the means of destroying the 
Scottish Rite Masons, the majority of whom were the partisans 
of Centralism. Toro says that Ramos Arizpe remembered the 
evils of Scottish Masonry in politics in Spain and desired to get 
rid of those secret societies by a kind of homeopathic politics.*4 

The newspapers of that period either praised or condemned the 
Yorkists Masons according to their political tendencies. At first 
the work of the new lodges was confined to ceremonies and works 
of beneficence, but they too soon became occupied with politics.% 
Elections, projected laws, resolutions of the cabinet, and filling of 
offices were discussed in the grand lodge where many influential 
men assembled.*6 The Yorkists united themselves against the 
Scottish Rite lodges, and on June 24, 1826, Juan Rodriguez 
Puebla delivered at Chapultepec a violent discourse against them. 
In it were hints that the Scottish Riters should be expelled from 
the country. The Yorkists worked hard to increase their mem- 
bership and now received all kinds of people into their lodges. 
Among them were many military men and this gave the Order 
an immense power, but it also caused the revival of the Scottish 
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Rite Masons who still had a marked influence over the govern- 
ment and Congress. 

The Scottish Riters imitated their rivals and began a campaign 
of proselyting to establish new lodges. Their activities kept in- 
creasing and they became a center for men to unite who had a 
fortune to defend. They hoped to check the influence of Guerrero, 
Ramos Arizpe, Zavala, and Gomez Pedraza. They desired to keep 
Victoria on their side and in this they were partly successful. 
Although the president flattered the popular party, he could not 
cut himself off completely from his old companions in arms who 
belonged to the Scottish group of Masons.** 

The Scottish Masons declared that when they governed publie 
affairs the nation was peaceful and prospered, but the moment 
the Yorkists tried to take part in the direction of the adminis- 
tration the greatest disorders and anarchy resulted everywhere.*® 
Some said that foreign nations knew very well the sad condition 
in which the York Rite Masons, who acted like lords of America, 
had placed them. They controlled printing and condemned all 
writings, except their own, as seditious. 

They spread their principle of immorality by means of 
sarcasm. They break the public faith in the administration 
of the Post Offices in the same manner as Venegas and 
Calleja did. Liberty does not exist, only power without 
limit.*? 


Francisco Ibar blamed all the calamities of the nation on the 
Yorkists, saying: 


From the time that the infamous rite of York was intro- 
duced our calamities began. As soon as it appeared the 
aspiring, ambitious, and false patriots deserted the Scottish 
Rite Masons. It took in all classes of people and bound 
them to it. The Yorkists tried to make the people believe 
that they were the most zealous patriots of the public welfare. 
Behold that fury which we all have seen in the election of 
deputies to the present legislature! Did not the agents of 
Poinsett spend on it more than four thousand pesos for 
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favors? Finally the ayuntamientos and all the offices were 
occupied by them as the fruit of their intrigues.” 


Lucas Alaman also thought that the establishment of the 
Yorkist lodges was the origin of the many evils suffered by 
the nation. He said: 


To belong to them was not only the best recommendation 
to obtain positions, but even a title to become free from the 
rigor of the laws in the tribunals. Many bodies of the army 
had their moving lodges which followed the banners. Soon 
the lodges came to be in Mexico what the Jacobins were 
in France.*! 


Alejandro Valdés thought that all Masonic societies were inju- 
rious to public tranquillity and hostile to liberty. He said that 
their exclusive purpose was domination which would lead to 
mental and political tvranny. He did not, however, denounce 
them as heretical, for in them there were many respectable and 
patriotic men. Neither did he believe in persecuting them, as 
that would be contrary to the high ends of society. He asked 
for coéperation with the government so that the elections might 
not go to either the Scottish or the Yorkist Masons.* 

Louis Mora made a bitter tirade against secret societies. He 
showed that every nation objected to the establishment of par- 
ticular societies within it, which created interests contrary to the 
general interest, and the government usually abolished them. Ac- 
cording to history they served alternately to destroy and establish 
liberty and absolutism, republics and monarchies. He contended 
that Masonic lodges were unnecessary if their purpose did not 
promote the public welfare. They pretended to encourage a free 
system of government but the means which thev used were op- 
posd to free governments. He pointed out that publicity in 
administration and political opinions must be the rule in a free 
government. On the contrary, the Masons maintained a mys- 
terious silence and met during the shadows of night. He declared 
that they did this because they wanted to introduce reforms by 
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surprise against the will of the majority, which was nothing but 
despotism. Such reforms would be useless and unjust. He said: 


In a free government anything done in secret is destructive 
to the fundamental bases upon which public authority rests— 
which are opinion and agreement. This is what the secret 
associations constantly do. A small faction of society takes 
upon itself the right of thinking and working for the rest, 
hiding what every one should know. The Masons do not 
dare to make known in public half the things which are 
proposed formally in their gatherings. At the impulse of 
the lodges social guarantees and all the principles of morality 
are scandalized and violated. 

Both groups of Masons appealed frequently to the constitution 
and pretended to be its champions. The Scottish Riters did it 
to free themselves from persecution and, making use of the con- 
fusion of ideas about the system of government, tried to decrease 
the sovereignty and independence of the states where they were 
apt to be persecuted. The Yorkists also made use of the consti- 
tution for their purposes and tired to amplify its democratic doc- 
trines. Thus the parties were centralists and federalists, liberals 
and non-liberals, according to the circumstances and events which 
were presented.“ 

The Mexican National Rite Masonry was another order formed 
in 1825 shortly after the organization of the Yorkists. Some 
Masons of good intentions, who thought that the spirit of Masonry 
was lost because of the many persons taken into the Scottish and 
Yorkist lodges, began to unite accidentally in some public places 
where they went to express their ideas. They desired to correct 
the disorder among the lodges. First they talked to some of the 
venerables to see if thev could not do something, but those officials 
said that if order were established in the lodges they would be 
empty. When nothing was accomplished a meeting was held by 
a number of Masons who decided to form a new lodge. This was 
done and it was agreed that the membership should be increased 
with great cireumspection and all proceedings were to be legal. 
The founders were five Scottish Masons and four Yorkists. 

The new lodge was to be neither Scottish nor Yorkist and should 
be called Mexican National Rite. It was to unite all Masons and 
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establish perfect harmony among men. On August 14, the hon- 
orables, José Maria Mateos and Cayetano Rinaldi, clearly set the 
propositions down in a document. The central theme was the 
preservation of the purity of Masonry. It was also stated that as 
Mexican citizens the Nationalist Masons must work for the wel- 
fare of the republic and remedy its evils. Masons of all rites and 
honorable and distinguished men with liberal ideas might join 
the organization. It would be the nucleus of a truly national 
party with a progressive program which would make the country 
happy. Masonry would thus cure the evils caused by the parties 
which had taken its name. 

The National Mexican Rite was to have the three general ranks 
of universal Masonry—apprentices, companions, and masters. A 
committee was appointed to draw up the rules of the new order, 
and on August 22, they were accepted. Provisions were made for 
symbolic lodges and their government. By March 26, 1826, a 
grand lodge and five symbolic lodges had already been established. 
There was strong opposition to the Mexican Rite Masonry on the 
part of the Scottish Riters and Yorkists, who declared it illegal 
because it attacked habits and customs respected by the wisest 
men of all the world. The founders of the new order answered 
that they intended to preserve the purity, mystery, and essence 
of universal Masonry. They said that the old groups had only 
used the name to cover their tendency toward political parties.“ 

President Victoria decided to separate himself entirely from 
hoth the Yorkist and Scottish Rite Masons and form a society 
of the old patriots who had fought for Mexican independence. His 
purpose was to consolidate it in order to frustrate the designs of 
the Spaniards and clergy. He made use of a Bethlemite friar, 
Siméon Cruz, who organized the society called the Black Eagle 
and gave it a Masonic character. The members were known as 
Guadalupanos for its founder. They took an oath to defend inde- 
pendence and prevent the Spaniards from occupying government 
offices, and some thought they should be expelled from the country. 
The ideas propagated by the Guadalupanos were already found in 
some of the Yorkist lodges and the Black Eagle group was soon 
united with them. The power of the Yorkists was thus greatly 
strengthened by the increase of membership. 
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The Scottish Masons lost influence when they were accused of 
heing implicated in the Arenas plot. In 1827 Joaquin Arenas, a 
priest with a bad record, conceived a plan for the restoration of 
the Spanish government and the protection of the true faith. 
Poinsett was absurdly accused of having suggested the idea to 
Arenas. The plot soon failed and Arenas was put to death, but 
the Scottish Rite Masons made no answer to the charge that they 
were involved in it. They did deny that there was a conspiracy 
and said that the ministers, Gomez Pedraza and Ramos Arizpe, 
and the Yorkists had made a mountain out of a mole-hill for 
consummation of their long-meditated schemes against the Span- 
iards and for destroying their political rivals.? 

The Scottish Riters would not be outdone by the loss of influ- 
ence; hence in 1829 they formed a new society of Novenarios 
(Novenaries). Nine honorables were appointed and each one of 
them was to present nine persons to the lodges for membership. 
Each one of the latter was also to obtain another nine and each 
house was to have eighty-one members. They would thus keep on 
multiplying indefinitely. At first this group was composed of the 
clergy and religious brotherhoods who had been hostile to the 
Masons. It soon had 729 new members and desired to destroy the 
Yorkists whom it feared. 

The Novenarios began their functions by performing the rites 
of the church in the parish of San Miguel where they honored 
the Virgin of Pilar de Zaragoza. .\ procession was made during 
which they threw from the houses wafers, flowers, and verses con- 
demning the Yorkists. They cailed them heretics and wicked per- 
sons. In order to obtain revenge the Yorkists held a procession 
for the Virgin of Portacoeli and threw verses in which the Scottish 
Masons were declared heretics, enemies of religion, and defilers of 
the services of the church. Both groups of Masons thus made 
use of religion for their purposes. The Yorkists were already 
talking of reform in the church, accordingly most of the clergy 
supported the Scottish Riters who worked against them. If the 
Yorkists were checked the clergy could still exercise its domina- 
tion and sovereignty. Both parties caused the proscription of 
Spaniards with all the awful consequences.” 

The Novenarios spread to the states of Vera Cruz, Puebla, and 
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Guanajuato. The membership was not large in those states, but 
some Spaniards and wealthy men joined them. They established 
a newspaper called Fl Observador which had for its sole purpose 
the destruction of the Yorkists.* 

The Sottish Masons, notwithstanding all their efforts, could not 
get ahead of the Yorkists who finally had one hundred and thirty 
lodges scattered throughout all the states. Many of the Scottish 
lodges became vacant while the Yorkists dominated the national 
Congress, the state Congresses, and many bodies of the army.*° 

When the Yorkists passed a decree for the expulsion of the 
Spaniards on December 20, 1827, the ire of the Scottish Riters 
was aroused and as a last resort they agreed upon a pronounce- 
ment. On December 23, Lieutenant-Colonel Manuel Montano pro- 
claimed in the town of Otumba a plan which called for the aboli- 
tion of all Masonic societies, a change of ministry, for the recall 
of the United States minister, Poinsett, and for the exact fulfill- 
ment of the constitution and the existing laws. Nicolis Bravo, 
grand master of the Scottish lodges, and various military men 
proclaimed the Plan of Montano in different places and the 
Spaniards provided funds for the conspirators. General Guerrero 
struck the conspirators a severe blow and captured Bravo who 
was also the vice-president of the republic. After this the Scottish 
Masons still held some public offices and worked against the 
Yorkists, but as a political party their power was broken.*! 

The insatiable ambition of the York Rite Masons caused in- 
trigues and divisions within their lodges. They often confused 
patriotism with covetousness and plans of personal aggrandize- 
ment and there were furious disputes over public offices and ob- 
taining influence in the government. Both groups of Masons 
actively spread their propaganda by means of the press. El Sol 
and El Observador were the organs of the Scottish Riters and 
El Aguila Mexicana and El Amigo del Pueblo and Fl Correo 
de Federacion of the Yorkists. Needless to say that the Masons 
used the press to declare ferocious warfare on each other and 
fought almost like Roman gladiators. 

Ramos Arizpe finally became disgusted with the Masonic societies 
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because of their abuses. He thought that they neither represented 
the national will nor did their principles amount to anything but 
to satisfy their own appetites. In order to counteract the per- 
nicious influence of the lodges in polities, with the aid of a 
number of distinguished liberals, he formed a third party called 
Imparciales (Impartialists). As the term of Victoria was draw- 
ing to an end, he hoped that they might use their influence in the 
presidential election so that a man who was above parties might 
be elected. 

Some months after the Plan of Montaio had failed a proposition 
against the secret societies was presented in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Moreles, fiscal of the court of justice, had denounced 
them in La Aguila Mexicana and declared their influence per- 
nicious. The government then asked the state governors to ex- 
press their opinion about them. Many of the governors were 
Masons and in order to avoid suspicion they pretended to be 
against them.** The pope had issued a bull against Freemasonry 
in 1825 and now it was published toward the end of 1828; no 
doubt, this caused some people to turn against the secret societies.* 
Finally through the influence of the Scottish Rite Masons a law 
was passed on October 25, 1828, which prohibited all clandestine 
meetings, and the penalties for violating it were to be very severe. 

The new law was circulated immediately and was aimed at the 
Yorkist lodges which worked almost publicly. The law, however, 
was to have a far different result from what its originators ex- 
pected, for they were to be the victims of it. The Grand York 
Lodge pretended to comply with the law to avoid persecution and 
to trap the Scottish Masons. The hostility between the two groups 
was worse than ever and acts of vengeance were carried to the 
extreme. Sevarriano Quesada, a venerable of the Yorkist lodge 
Silencio number 25, was assassinated and there were many mili- 
tary executions. Such procedure caused Masonry to lose its pres- 
tige in the country. 

Many lodges were denounced to the government. A Scottish 
Rite lodge holding meetings in the street of Las Ratas at the 
home of Colonel Nifio de Rivera, who was a venerable in it, was 
surprised by the agents of the government. Even the Grand 
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Lodge in the narrow lane of the Bethlemites at the home of 
Cordorniu was raided and the catalogue of members published. 
The Scottish Masons then took their vengeance by publishing 
the membership list of the Yorkists who also suffered persecu- 
tion.° ‘The secret societies were not wiped out by persecution, 
hut became even more active in some states like Durango. 

The administration of Guerrero was stormy and a period of 
crisis in which the parties were dissolved in order to assume new 
forms. The clergy consolidated with the military element and 
worked against Guerrero. They supported Bustamante, who, for- 
getful of his oath as a Yorkist, became the champion of the privi- 
leged classes.°° By this time the Mexican Rite Masons had greatly 
increased in strength and some of the Yorkists affiliated with 
them on account of their strict rules, and some, perhaps, because 
the national idea flattered them, vet they never became very 
prominent in politics. The Yorkists were divided and declined 


but the Scottish Riters were reorganized into a conservative po- 
litical group based chiefly on the principles of a legal republican 
administration.’ The membership of the new Scottish Rite or- 
ganization consisted of the remnant of the Seottish Masons and 
respectable men who had belonged to the Yorkist lodges, includ- 
ing members of the clergy, the army, and the propertied class. 
They took the name of Hombres de bien and their chief plan was 
to get rid of Guerrero. 

The days of the great power of Masonry, however, were gone 
and after this its influence in politics was comparatively weak. 
The lodges began to be occupied more with the functions of modern 
Masonry and the stormiest times were over. Other interests and 
other activities occupied the center of the stage in public life. 


LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER. 
Oklahoma College for Women. 
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COLONEL J. K. F. MANSFIELD’S REPORT OF THE 
INSPECTION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF TEXAS IN 1856 


(Continued from the October, 1938, Number.) 
Fort Brown 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th & 8th May. 


At this post were 3 companies of the 4th Artillery, towit, K 
and M, and Light Company B, under Major Giles Porter who 
has been in command since 23rd August 1853. This command 
was in a good state of discipline, and all its departments properly 
conducted. Connected with this post, is the quartermaster’s land- 
ing and buildings at Brazos Santiago. The strength of this com- 
mand is as follows,—Field & Staff, Major G. Porter, Asst Sur- 
geon Thos. A. McParlin, Paymaster J. R. Hagner, an Ordnance 
Sergeant, and the Rev. Wm. Passmore, chaplin. 

Light Company B. Capt. J. W. Phelps; 1st Lt. R. W. Howard; 
2d Lt. O. F. Solomon, Act Commissary of Subsistence, & 
Asst Quartermaster: 1 Lieut I. C. Booth absent without leave, 
and not yet returned from a leave of absence to the 1 May.—3 
Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 3 buglers, 34 privates for duty—8 on 
extra duty—10 sick—3 confined. Total 63 enlisted men and 3 
olficers and 34 serviceable horses. 

Company K. Capt (vacant): 1st Lieut. J. P. Gareché Bt 
Capt & Ast Adjt Genl since 28th Nov. 1855.—1st Lieut. T. 8. 
Garland absent sick since transferred to the Company: 2d Lieut. 
S. H. Weed in command—1 Sergeant, 2 Corporals, 2 Musicians 
16 privates for duty—6 on extra duty—5 sick. Total 1 officer 
and 32 men. 

Company M. Capt (vacant) ; 1st Lieut W. G. Gill in command ; 
2d Lt. H. Pelouze; Ist Lt. C. L. Best absent since 8th May 1855 
sick—3 Sergeants, 1 Corporal, 2 Musicians, 5 privates for duty— 
t in extra duty—2 confined—4 sick. Total 2 Officers & 21 men. 

Aggregate force at command 7 officers & 87 men of the line. 

The Light Company was in the mixed uniform of old frocks 
and jackets, but in good discipline, & handsomely drilled by 
Capt Phelps who is a meritorious & ambitious officer; but he 
laboured under the disadvantage of poor and rotten harness & 
a miserable old brick stable two stories high formerly a gun shed 
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and too dangerous to keep horses in. I recommended the horses 
be kept out of it. If this company is to remain here, a new stable 
should be erected. But I would recommend its removal, as this 
locality is either very dusty or muddy, & of course very bad for 
this drill. Further its services here are not at all required. The 
Light Batteries should be stationed where they can be kept at 
the least expense, & the drill uninterrupted, so that officers 
attached to the battery might be constantly improving. I found 
this battery wanted painting, and the harness old, & frequently 
broke on drill. No farrier nor artificer to the company, knap- 
sacks worn out generally, canteens deficient. I condemned 14 
horses to be turned into the quartermaster, as soon as they could 
be spared and places supplied with others. I also condemned to 
be dropped entirely, 1 trail handspike, 48 nose bags, 4 sponges 
& rammers, 2 shovels, 12 large & 2 small tarpaulins, 1 collar, 
1 Caisson pole, 1 dark lanthern, 4 scvthes & maths.—.Also to be 
broken up & sets of harness for two lead horses, 8 sets harness 
for two wheel horses, 6 lint stocks, 1 worm & stave & 2 lead 
und 2 wheel traces. The ordnance and other supplies pertaining 
to this company were in a good state of preservation. Attached 
to this Company are 3 brass guns 6 pr: 1 brass howitzer 12 pr: 
with Caissons, battery wagon, & forge complete, & ample imple- 
ments & ordnance stores for the same: 12. cavalry musketoons 
and 92 Artillery sabres. 

Lieut Howard took the company thro’ the broad sword exer- 
cise on foot handsomely: & the company quarters, Mess and 
Kitchen, were in good order, but no iron bedsteads. his Com- 
pany in June 1854, April 1855 & April 1856 practiced at Target 
firing. The books & Company property well kept. There were 
two desertions only in the last two years.—A company fund of 
41 dolls. 

Company K in the new uniform & M in the old, were in 
excellent order in every respect, as to discipline, personal appear- 
ance, quarters, ete., ete. They had no iron beds’ 2ads.—They went 
thro’ a part of the bayonet exercise, and had practiced at the 
siege mortar in October 1853. Only one desertion from Company 
K in 1854 & none from Company M for the last two years: 
but both were very much in want of recruits. The books & 
Company property of these companies in a good state. Company 
IX has a fund of 180 dolls & M of 213 dolls. 
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Attached to Company K are 83 muskets with suitable ammuni- 
tion, &c: and to Company M 84 muskets with abundant ammu- 
nition &e. 

The Hospital has been under the direction of Asst Surgeon 
MeParlin since the 3rd Dec 1854. [ found it ample & in 
excellent order & well supplied and managed and with a fund 
of 35 dolls. This post is not considered healthy the whole year 
through. There has been yellow fever here, and in 1853 fifty 
seven died of that disease, 

The duty of Asst Quartermaster was performed by Lt O. F. 
Solomon, who keeps in his employ at the Brazos, 1 citizen clerk 
at 85 dolls & a nation; 1 Express man at 30 dolls & a ration; 
1 ambulance driver (@ 20 dolls and a ration; 1 boatman & laborer 
at 20 dolls & a ration.—And at fort Brown 1 clerk at 85 dolls 
& a ration; 1 smith at 40 dolls & a ration; 1 teamster at 20 dolls 
and a ration; 1 herdsman at 20 dolls & a ration. The operatives 
at the Brazos attend to the preservation of all public property 
at that place, & the receipt and forwarding of all supplies by 
steamer or otherwise for fort Brown, and fort McIntosh direct. 
Hay is had at a cost of about 50 dolls per month by the use of 
U.S. men & teams: and corn at 94 cts the bushel. All other 
supplies come from abroad. He keeps in his employ on an average 
7 extra duty men, 64 mules, 9 horses, 1 ox. His returns and 
accounts were all properly kept and forwarded. There was due 
the U. S. on 31st March 1059 37/100 dolls. Expended since 
41 48/100 dolls. Leaving a balance, of which 372 10/100 dolls 
is with the Assistant Treasurer at New Orleans, and 645 79/100 
dolls in an iron safe; and the U.S. owe between 7 & 8 thou- 
sand dollars. 

The supplies of this Department are ample and well stored, 
& the store houses & quarters at this post all sufficient and prob- 
ably the best in Texas. Major Porter and Lieut Solomon accom- 
panied me to Brazos Santiago which is about 40 miles from fort 
Brown & 9 miles northward of the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
and at the entrance to Point Isabelle. There is a new & good 
wharf & abundant store houses: and the Clerk Mr. Moses had 
kept up the necessary books, and entries, of all articles received 
and reshipped &c: and there seemed to be no want of proper atten- 
tion to the U.S property. For a sketch of the buildings &¢ at 
the Brazos see A. hereunto appended. 
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The duty of Acting Commissary is also performed by Lt. Solo- 
mon. He keeps one extra duty man as Commissary Sergeant. 
All the supplies are good. Exception is taken to flour from Bal- 
timore. Beef is had at +5 cts by the quarter, & the Texian bean 
is preferred. In April 1855, 1341 lbs bacon was condemned 
having been packed in charcoal; 157 bbls flour condemned in 
June 1855, as, sour, caked and wormy. 

His accounts and records are all properly kept and forwarded 
& the amount on hand on the 31st March 131 76/100 dolls in 
an iron safe. 

Major J. R. Hagner paymaster is stationed here, but had left 
prior to my arrival for New Orleans for funds. Mr. Cassin his clerk 
exhibited the state of his accounts as follows,—Cash on hand 30th 
April 57,132 69/100 dolls, of which 33 710 74/100 dolls is with 
the Assist Treasurer at New Orleans, and 6.435 27/100 dolls with 
the Asst Treasurer at New York, and the balance in an iron safe 
of which Major Wagner had the key. He paid out last year 
151 449 48/100 dolls & his average payments are about 25,000 
for two months. 

There is a good brick magazine at this post & in good order, 
with the Ordnance supplies properly kept, & the keys kept by 
Major Porter who commanded in person on inspection, and accom- 
panied me thro’ all the Departments of his post. There is a 
large supply of ordnance and ordnance stores here for this post. 
There are 2 brass howitzers 24 pr; 4 iron siege guns 24 pr; 8 
iron siege guns 18 pr; 8 iron siege guns 12 pr; 2 iron 6 pr; 
4 iron howitzers 8”; 4 iron mortars 10”; 954 balls 24 pr; 1200 
balis 18 pr; 506 balls 12 pr; 144 shells 24 pr; 900 shells 8” 
howitzer; 817 shells 10” mortar: 24 case shot 12 pr; 1320 can- 
nister shot mixed; 272 strapped shot 12 pr: 128 cannister 12 pr; 
530 strapped shot 6 pr; 90 cannister 6 pr: 90 spherical case 
shot 24 pr; 43 strapped 12 pr; 64 strapped 6 pr; 80 spherical 
case shot 8” howitzer: 54 cannister 24 pr howitzer; 243 cannister 
18 pr; 20 cannister 8” howitzer; 50 grape 24 pr; 39 grape 18 
pr; 50 grape 12 pr—also 17,863 pounds cannon powder; 100 
lbs musket & 296 lbs rifle powder with a large number of flannel 
sartridges on hand for the various calibers with implements, gun 
carriages &c, &c, suitable. 

I condemned to be broken up 1 howitzer 12 pr new pattern, in 
consequence of 2 shells having burst in it; 8 truck carriages 12 
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pr: 2 field carriages new pattern 24 pr howitzer & 1 caisson, & 1 
travelling forge, & 1 battery wagon, new pattern, wood too much 
decayed for repair—also to be rebuilt at an arsenal, 1 bed for 
10” mortar wooden work rotten.—To be broken up 99 flannel 
sabot cartridges; 42 strapped shot 12 pr & 64 of 6 pr; 243 can- 
nister 18 pr & 1 non commissioned officer’s sword.—As unservice- 
able 85 flint lock pistols:—to be thrown away 100 lbs cannon 
powder as worthless. The condition of these condemned articles is 
not owing to any want of care on the part of the commanding 
officer, but is the natural result of the wear and tear of such 
things, exposed as they unavoidably & necessarily have been here- 
tofore to service &c. On the contrary Major Porter & the Ord- 
nance Sergeant seem to have done their duty in regard to them. 

| would again recommend the Light Company be removed, & 
but two Companies be stationed here, & one an Artillery Com- 
pany. There are no Indians about here, & the population of 
Brownsville is about 1500 & 1/2 Mexican race; and a friendly 
intercourse exists with the people of Matamoras & a regular ferry 
kept up. 

There is a good bakery here & a post fund of 288 07/100 
dolls. And an Officers Mess here of the subalterns, & harmony and 
mutual respect exist among them. 

(A. G.) 

This a chaplin post, but as it is close to Brownsville where 
there are churches of different denominations, & schools, I would 
recommend that it be discontinued here; particularly as Mr. Pass- 
more preaches in Brownsville, & has not even a school here; and a 
chaplin appointed to one of the other posts on the Rio Grande. 

This post was last inspected by Bt Lt Col Freeman,Asst Adjt 
General in 1853. 

For a plan of the post see B hereunto appended. 


RINGGOLD BARRACKS, 12TH, 13TH, 14TH MAY. 


This post was under the command of Lt Col & Brevet Col 
C. A. Wait 5th Inft who has been in command since 2d April 
1856. His force consisted of 5 Companies of the 5th Inft, 1 of 
mounted rifles an 1 of 4th Artillery, as follows: 

Field and Staff. Lt Col & Bt Col A.C.Wait: 2 Assistant Sur- 
geons John F. Head & Andrew P. Smith; 1 Sergeant Major; 1 
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Quartermaster Sergeant, 1 Ordnance Sergeant, 2 principal mu- 
sicians; 17 privates for duty; 1 sick. Total 1 Officer & 23 men 
for duty of the line. Absent with leave Col. G. Loomis & Major 
J.H. Lamotte & absent sick Major J.P. Gwynn, not joined since 
transferred to the Regiment in 1852, & reports himself too 
blind for duty. 

Company D 4th Artillery, Capt J. Roberts: 2d Lt 8.D. Lee 
acting Adjutant Post: 1 Lt. J. Walbridge engaged in the removal 
of the Florida Indians since 1853. One Ist Lt vacant by death— 
3 Sergeants 2 Corporals, 2 Musicians, 1 Artificer, 16 privates for 
duty—5 on extra duty—9 sick—5 confined—2 absent with leave. 
Total 2 officers & 45 men at command. 

Company C Mounted Rifles, Capt & Bt Lt Col. B.S. Roberts; 
Ist Lt G.W.Howland absent with leave for 2 months from 16 
Feb 1856, & extended 30 days; 2d Lt J. Wright absent on a 
scout since 18th April 1856, with Col Roberts; 2 Lt W.W. 
Averill on duty at Jefferson Barracks—50 men on a scout with 
the officers—1 Sergeant, 1 Corporal, 11 men for duty—1 on extra 
duty—6 sick—6 confined—67 serviceable horses. Total 2 officers 
& 76 men at command. 

Companies E & B 5th Inft. E Company, Capt C.C. Sibley 
on a scout: & Ist Lt W.W.Burns on general recruiting service: 
2d Lt A. Gracie not joined since promoted to the Company in 
1855.—B Company, Capt I.C. Robinson on 6 months leave; 2d 
Lt D.H. Brotherton on duty with | Company 5th Inft as escort 
to the Pacific Rail Road Survey; 1 Lt. F. Myers on sick leave. 
This Company is commanded by 2 Lt E. Freeman of G. Com- 
pany & now on a scout.—2 Sergeants, 1 Corporal, 2 Musicians, 
3 privates for duty—14 on extra duty—8 sick—6 confined—64 
on a scout with the officers. Total, one officer and 100 men at 
command of these two companies. 

Companies G. K. C. 5th Inft. (G) Capt & Bt Lt Col. W. 
Chapman; 1 Lt. W.H.Lewis on duty at Military Academy since 
April 1855; 2d Lt E. Freeman on a scout in command of Com- 
pany B. (K) Capt & Bt Major N.B.Rossell absent on a 6 
months leave; 1st Lt B. Wingate in command, and acting Asst 
Quartermaster & Commissary of Subsistence & Adjutant of the 
Regiment; 2d Lt R.C. Hill not joined since promoted and has 
not reported; (C) Capt & Bt. Major S.H. Fowler on 6 months 
leave; 1 Lt. H.C. Bankhead acting Commissary at Corpus Christi 
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since 10th Sept 1855: 2d Lt Thomas Wilson in command.—8 
Sergeants, 10 Corp., 5 Musicians, 70 privates for duty—10 on 
extra duty—30 sick, 11 confined—1 absent on leave—3 absent 
without leave. In the aggregate 4 officers & 137 at command in 
these 3 companies. 

Aggregate strength at command of 5 Companies of the 5th 
Inft., 5 Officers & 237 men. 

Aggregate force at command 10 officers & 380 men of the line. 

This command was in a good state of discipline & in fine order. 
Col Wait commanded in person on inspection &e, and accom- 
panied me thro’ all the departments. Only 2 companies of the 
Sth Inft and the Artillery Company passed in review, & went 
thro’ the Battalion drill, which was handsomely done, first by 
Col Wait, who at my request turned over the drill respectively 
to Bt LtCol Chapman & Capt Roberts who drilled the batallion 
well. Companies C of the Mounted Rifles & E & B of the Sth 
Inft were out on a scout on the Rio Grande between this post 
& fort McIntosh; and Company K had just come in from a 
scout the night before, which I inspected on the Company parade 
ground. Capt Roberts took his company thro’ the drill of the 
field pieces handsomely. The arms & equipment of these troops 
were neat, but they had not been drilled at Target firing beyond 
the discharge of the guard, nor at the bayonet exercise which is 
still a new thing. There is an excellent drill ground here. 

Company D 4th Art. is in excellent order, quarters neat, a bad 
kitchen & worthless mess room, no iron bedsteads & miserable 





bunks, in short badly accommodated. Books of the company com- 
plete & in good order & the company ordnance & property 
in a tent.—8 deserters in 1855 and 1856.—4 laundresses in tents. 
Attached to this Company are 4 trap guns 12 pr; 2 brass howitzers 
32 pr: 1 battery wagon; 1 travelling forge: 500 shots 12 pr; 100 
cannister 12 pr guns; 13 cannister 12 pr howitzers, & suitable 
implements; 74 muskets, &e. [I condemned to be broken up 19 
bayonet scabbards, 3 muskets, 50 cartridge boxes, and to be dropped 
4 woolen sponges 12 pr, 1 ball screw, 3 files, 1 bayonet scabbard, 
30 cartridge box plates, 12 waist belt plates, 50 cartridge box 
belt plates, 12 cap boxes, 58 gun slings, 13 packing boxes, 1 
spring vice. 


(0. & Q.M.) 
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The battery is of the very best, but is protected from the sun 
and rain by tarpaulins only. A shed should be erected for it. 

Company G. 5th Inft. is in excellent order, quarters neat, no 
kitchen, cooking in the open air, no tables for eating, bunks 
worthless & no iron bedsteads, provisions, ordnance & com- 
pany property in a tent; 2 laundresses in tents; books in good 
order. Attached to this Company are 55 muskets, 2 sharps 
rifles, suitable ammuntion &c. [ condemned to be broken up 4 
muskets, 10 cartridge boxes, 6 cap pouches, 3 bayonet scabbards: 
and to be dropped 1 cartridge box belt, 2 waist belts. 

Company K 5th Inft is in excellent order: quarters neat, but 
too limited & miserable, partly rooféd with canvas; no mess room; 
kitchen worthless; bunks worthless and no iron bedsteads; ord- 
nance, provisions & Company property in tents; books in good 
order; 3 laundresses: 7 desertions in 1855 & 1856. Attached to 
this company are 47 muskets, and suitable ammunition &ec. | 
condemned to be broken up 3 muskets. 

Company C. 5th Inft. is in excellent order, quarters neat but 
miserable, mess room of canvas but not roofed; kitchen worth- 
less, bunks worthless, no iron bedsteads; company property, pro- 
visions & ordnance in tents; books in good order, 2 laundresses 
in tents, 16 desertions in 1855 & 1856. Attaced to this Company 
are 42 muskets & suitable ammunition. I condemned to be broken 
up 8 muskets, 1 non-C.0. sword, 16 cartridge boxes, 2 cartridge 
box belts, 8 bayonet scabbards, 18 cap pouches; and to be dropped 
3 waist belts, 1 waist belt plate, 2 screw drivers, 12 cones, 2 
tumbler screws, 4+ bavonet clasps, 1 upper band spring, 3 tang 
screws, 1 gun sling. 

Company B, 5th Inft., is now on a scout & accommodated, like 
Co. K, 2 desertions in 1855 and 1856; 2 laundresses in tents. 

Company E, 5th Inft. is also on a scout & accommodated like 
D Company of the 4th Art. 3 laundresses to this company in 
tents. 

Company (. Mounted Rifles, now on a scout is accommodated 
generally like the others.—3 laundresses in tents,—2 desertions 
in 1855 & 1856. 

I passed thro’ the Camp of E Company, Capt Sibley, at Saline 
30 miles above Ringgold Bks. Thro’ the Camp of B Company 2 
Lieut Freeman, at Las Lajas, say 55 miles from Ringgold Bks.— 
Thro’ the Company of C. Company, Bt Lt Col Roberts at Red- 
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monds, say 70 miles above Ringgold Bks. These Companies as | 
saw them in the field were efficient & in good discipline. 

The non-commissioned staff and Band were in good order, and 
accommodated with rather better quarters than the Companies. 
The Ordnance Sergeant occupies a building built at his private 
expense: 2 laundresses to the band, &c, in tents. 

The Officers are quartered in 6 one story buildings, one for the 
commanding officer all sufficient, 4 double of two rooms each can 
accommodate 8 officers very well & in an emergency 16, & one 
little shed occupied by the quartermaster. The Officers are com- 
paratively well quartered. 

There are 2 magazines & both leak some and require repair, 
and the lightening rods want pointing. There is a large quantity 
of powder here, too much, and some of it should be removed to 
San Antonio. There are 670135 Ibs cannon powder, 101 kegs 
sent in 1853, 44 lbs rifle powder, 80 cartridges spherical case, 
32 pr howitzer, 330 cartridges 24 pr, 2200 cartridges for sharps 
carbine, 40000 blank cartridges for muskets, 31000 buck and 
hall cartridges for muskets, 18000 rifle cartridges, 10000 cart- 
ridges for Colts pistols, 1000 cartridges for cavalry pistols, 10 
cannister shot 8”, 80 cannister shot 24 pr, 80 strapped shot 24 
pr, 30 cannister shot 32 pr, 80 spherical case shot strapped 24 
pr, 40 spherical case shot strapped 8”, 80 spherical case shot 
with metal fuzes strapped 32 pr, 200 spherical case shot metal 
fuzes fixed 12 pr, 18 spherical case shot fixed 24 pr, 449 shells 
8”, 108 howitzer 32 pr, and implements, &c, &c, in proportion. 

There are 1 siege brass howitzer 24 pr, 4 siege iron guns 24 pr, 
2 siege iron 8” howitzers. These guns are in excellent order 
standing mounted & covered by old worn out tarpaulins, & in 
a short time the carriages will be injured by the weight of the 
guns. They should all be dismounted & a shed built over them. 
Col Wait would have dismounted these guns, but there were 
no logs to lay them on, & there is no suitable timber in this 
locality. I recommended to him to use a pile of gun platform 
stuff then exposed to rot. I condemned to be dropped 22 tar- 
paulins, 2 handspikes, 14 cartridges 24 pr, 15 post fires, 35 pack- 
ing boxes; and to be broken up 18 cartridges 24 pr. 

Hospital is under assistant surgeons Mead & Smith & very 
well managed & sick cared for. This is decidedly a sickly post. 
Much intermittent fever & its allied disorders & troops cannot be 
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acclimated. The longer they stay the more liable to these com- 
plaints, and these surgeons declare that 3 years residence con- 
tinuously here will wholly unfit a command for service, however 
well they may be on their arrival. It would therefore be judicious 
to change this command as often as once in three years. There 
were 61 on the sick list when I inspected the hospital, which is 
a good building. There were three ward rooms & 1 hospital tent 
for the sick, and 28 bedsteads. A hospital tent for a mess room, 
& a rough shade for a kitchen. The attendance on the sick was 
good; a Steward, 2 Matrons, and cooks, &c. If this command 
be reduced as it should be, a very little expense would suffice in 
this hospital. There is no ambulance here to convey the wounded 
and sick as there should be. It recently occurred that a man was 
shot thro’ the lungs & had to be transported 15 miles to the post 
in a common wagon without springs. The supplies of the hospital 
are ample in every respect & the books &c in excellent order, & 
these Surgeons possess the confidence of the Command. 

Bakery good and bread good & a post fund of 789 20/100 dolls 
on the 30th April last. 

Guard is 12 strong. I found 16 prisoners undergoing sentence 
and 5 confined. 

Library of the post is in a small detached building well located 
& conducted with suitable hours for both men & officers to attend 
& very creditable to the command & beneficial to all. The Regt 
library was in the quarters of the Adjutant of the Regt. 

Garden. Companies E. G. & K. have gardens that are prom- 
ising for the locality, & no doubt will give some return for the 
labour bestowed on them. 

A. Chaplain. I would earnestly recommend that this be a 
Chaplain post, instead of fort Brown, and I would recommend a 
man of talent & industry to fill it. A school here would very 
much benefit the neighbourhood as well as the post children. 

Quartermaster. The duties of this department were performed 
by Lt Wingate who relieved Lt Myers on the 10 May. Lt Myers’ 
accounts were closed to the 1st May. The only citizens he employs 
are 1 post guide @ 35 dolls & a ration & 3 temporary guides at 
35 dolls & a ration. The number of the extra duty men varies 
according to the demand; at the present there are 30. He keeps 
76 mules, 13 horses, 10 serviceable wagons,—has a large supply 
of hay on hand from last vear which cost 13 dolls the ton.— 
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Corn from fort Brown. Oats & other supplies are received via 
the Brazos, and the department is well supplied with all things 
except lumber; of this they have only sufficient for coffins. Water 
is had by hauling from the river. 

Q.M. There is a very large quantity say 30 wagon loads of 
condemned clothing which should be disposed of. My attention 
was called to 20 quite thin wagon covers, new and just received 
& not marked U.S. It is probable there is some mistake as to 
these, as the Government would not manufacture such inferior 
articles. The store houses, corral, work shops of Carpenters, smith, 
&c, &c, are ample for this post. The expenditures here were for 
the Ist quarter of 1856,—2061 18/100 dolls, and for April last 
7,156, 13/100 dolls. There is due Lt Wingate at date 991 
13/100 dolls & outstanding debts 180 dolls. The books, re- 
turns &c are in good order. There is a large lot of shingles 
and window frames belonging to the Engineer Department that 
should be applied to the general service; as I cannot see the 
necessity of field forts in this quarter. 

Commissary. The duties of this department are also per- 
formed by Lt Wingate, and the supplies ample. No citizen em- 
ployed, and the expenditures for the 1st quarter of the year 
1190 29/100 dolls, and for April 391 35/100 dolls. He had on 
hand at date 1387 42/100 dolls; which covered his advances to 
the Quartermaster’s department & the balance in cash. The ac- 
counts and books are all properly kept & forwarded & store 
house ample. 

There is a sutler who is not allowed to sell spiritous liquors. 

A suggestion was made by Col. Wait with a view to encourage 
the soldier to save his surplus money rather than waste it in 
dissipation, by using the quartermaster’s department as a savings 
bank, which I thought a good one, and accordingly wrote a letter 
to the Secretary of War, a copy of which is appended hereunto. 

Head Quarters 5th Inft is here & Lieut Wingate adjutant & 
recruiting officer. He has on hand 663 31/100 dolls of recruiting 
funds, of which 635 is in a Treasury draft & the balance in cash. 
The Regimental Books & Library in good order & it has a fund 
of 821 58/100 & a good band of 18 men. 

This post was last inspected by Bt Lt Col Freeman Asst Adjt 
Genl in 1853. It was then under the command of Brevet Major 
G.R. Paul 7th Inft. Byt Capt E.K. Smith of the 7th Inft 
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relieved Major Paul & was in command from 25th July to 16th 
Sept 1853. Capt J. Roberts 4th Art relieved Capt Smith & 
was in command from 16th Sept to the 19th Oct 1853.—Lt Col. 
W. Seawell of the 8th Inft relieved Capt Roberts & was in com- 
mand from 19th Oct. 1853 to the 24th August 1854.—Col. G. 
Loomis 5 Inft relieved Col Seawell & was in command from 
25th August to the 5th Oct 1855.—Major J.H. Lamotte relieved 
Col Loomis & was in command from the 5th Oct 1855 to the 
ist April 1856. Bt Col C.A. Wait relieved Major Lamotte & in 
command to date. 

There seems to be no necessity for so large a force here at this 
post, & as the quarters are limited & it is sickly, I would recom- 
mend the number of Troops be reduced to one Company of Art 
& one Company of Mounted Infantry, that is to say infantry with 
saddle mules at hand ready to mount for a scout after Indians 
on short notice. So small a force could readily be relieved once 
in two years as it will become debilitated by sickness. The popu- 
lation of Rio Grande City within a mile may be estimated at about 
500, but 3/4 Mexican race, but very peaceable, and 15 miles 
higher up the river is Roma another increasing village of about 
500 souls & 1/2 American. There are no Indians about here, 
but a few scattering Lipans who come over from the Mexican side 
to commit depredations. 

A position was pointed out for a small field fort, but a structure 
like that at fort McIntosh, has no real strength, and a field fort 
here, appears to be superfluous, particularly in a time of peace 
with Mexico. 

There appeared to be a good understanding & mutual respect 
& harmony among all the Officers here. 

For a plan of this post See C hereunto appended. 


FORT MCINTOSH 19TH, 20TH, 21ST, 22D, 23RD MAY. 


At this post were 2 Companies of the Mounted Rifles, and 4 
Companies of the 5th Inft, under the command of Bvt Lt Col 
1). Ruggles of the 5th Inft. Capt R.B. Marcy had arrived but a 
few days before my arrival, & as he knew I was expected soon he 
generously waived command till after inspection by me. The 
strength of this command is as follows: 

Field & Staff. Bt Lt Col D. Ruggles in command of post; 
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Assist Surgeon A. Taylor: one ordnance Sergeant: 2d Lt L.L. 
Rich acting Adjutant of the Post. 

Company D Mounted Rifles. Capt. L. Jones left on 26 Jan 
1856 on leave for 67 days afterwards extended to two months; 
Ist Lt. J. May left on the 1 Feb 1856: 2d Lt H.C. Ransom 
left 9th Nov 1855 on regt recruiting service to Mobile. Ist Lt 
& Bt Capt G. Granger of F. Company M. Rifles temporarily in 
command in consequence of the absence of all the Officers.—2 
Sergeants, 1 Corporal, 1 bugler, 1 farrier & smith, 18 men for 
duty—3 sick—3 on extra duty—5 absent with leave inclusive of 
1 bugler & 1 sergeant—1 absent sick—28 including 2 sergeants, 
2 corporals, 1 farrier on detached service grazing with animals 
for several miles off, for the reason there is no grazing in the 
neighborhood.—1 detached to the Adjutant Genl’s office at San 
Antonio since July 1855—1 detached with Lt Ransom on recruit- 
ing service & 67 horses. ‘otal 60 men at command without an 
officer. 

Company KE Mounted Rifles. Capt. T. Duncan; 1 Lt. W.B. Lane 
left on the 22d Dee 1855 acting Regt Quarter Master; 2d Lt A. 
McRae left on the 29th June 1856 on 60 days leave, & extended 
for 4 months.—3 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 1 bugler, 2 farriers & 
smiths, 39 privates for duty—1 on extra duty—5 sick—4 con- 
fined—1 Sergt & 7 men scouting—1 Corporal & 9 men detached 
herding horses several miles off—1 private detached at Head 
Quarters since December 1853—69 horses. Total one officer & 
76 men at command. 

Company F. 1st Art. Capt Saml Jones; 1st Lt. J.E.Slaughter 
acting Asst Quarter Master & Commissary of the post; 2d Lt 
G.H. Elliot sick: 1 Lt J.B. Fry left on the 24th Nov 1853 
on duty at Military \cademy—3 Sergeants, + Corporals, 2 Mu- 
sicians, 2 Artificers, 44 privates for duty—7 on extra duty—6 
sick—4 confined—4 on detached service—1 absent without leave. 
Total 3 Officers & 76 men at command. 

Company A 5th Inft. Capt & Bt Lt Col D. Ruggles; 1 Lt J. H. 
Neile left 27th Sept 1853 on duty Military Academy; 2 Lt A.H. 

5) 


Torbert,—4 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 1 Musician; 37 privates for 


duty—1 Corporal & 8 privates on extra duty—3 sick—1 con- 
fined—Total at command 2 Officers & 57 men. 

Company D 5th Inft. Capt R.B. Marcy at the post ready to 
assume command after inspection; Ist Lt J. Updegraff command- 
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ing; 2 Lt W.A.Webb—4 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 2 Musicians, 40 
privates for duty—1 Corporal & 1 private sick—3 on furlough— 
1 confined—1 on detached service. Total at command 3 Officers 
& 52 men. 

Company F 5th Inft. Capt. H. R. Selden; Ist Lt A. H. Seward 
left 21st Jan 1852 on detached service Coast Survey; 2 Lt L.L. 
Rich—1 Sergeant, 3 Corporals, 2 Musicians, 26 privates for duty— 
1 Sergeant & 10 men on extra duty—1 non-Com Officer & 2 men 
sick.—1 non C. Officer & 7 men confined—2 on detached service 
at fort Columbus & Newport Barracks. Total 2 Officers & 54 men 
at Command. 

Company H 5th Inft. Capt. A. H. Whitall at San Antonio 
ordered to join his company, left 8th June 1854; 1 Lt D.C. Steth 


3 Sergeants, 4 Corporals, 





commanding ;—2d Lt C. J. Lynde 
36 privates for duty, 2 musicians & 4 men sick—1 Sergeant & 2 
men on extra duty—2 men confined—1 on detached service at 
Jefferson Barracks—2 with Train. Total 2 officers & 56 men at 
command. 

Aggregate strength 13 Officers & 431 men at command. 

This command was in good discipline—An excellent drill 
ground.—The Battalion drill good, under the personal command 
of Col. Ruggles & the firing with blank cartridges good. 

The Rifle Companies drilled indifferently & fired at a Target 
of 6 feet by 18 inches to cover a man’s figure at a distance of 
100 yds & all the shots that struck the rectangle were counted. 
These companies fired indifferently, each man firing twice at will 
and only 1/3 hit the Target. 

The 4 Companies of the 5th Inft drilled independently of the 
new light Infantry drill with blank Cartridges & very satisfac- 
torily. The Artillery Company drilled with borrowed horses as- 
signed to it by Genl Smith when in Command of this Depart- 
ment; one section very creditably & fired with blank cartridges. 
There seemed to be a good military spirit & pride displayed at 
these drills, which if preserved will result in accomplished & 
practical officers & soldiers. There had been no drill at the 
bayonet exercise. 

Company D Mounted Rifles on inspection had most of the men 
& 54 horses with sore backs out about 12 or 15 miles grazing, 
having just returned from a successful scout of 700 miles for 3 
weeks after a body of Lipans (Indians) a remnant that had 
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escaped out of Mexico from the troops of Governor Bedowry. 
Only one musician & 17 men on parade & but 13 horses—8 can- 
teens & % haversacks. The saddles, bridles, valises & blankets all 
worn out & the men used their private blankets for the saddles. 
There is a good farrier to this Company. There were no quar- 
ters for the men & they lived in tents. The cooking & messing 
in the open field & there was no shade for the horses, as the 
temporary shade made of Posts & brush heretofore erected had 
rotted & blown down, & there were no means of restoring it for 
want of quartermaster funds which the General in Command of 
the Department had prohibited. There were no posts to be had 
without money as citizens controlled the limited inferior timber 
in this quarter & the Company funds were exhausted. The ther- 
mometer stood at 99°. The suffering of both man and horse was 
great, yet with quiet submission looking forward to a change for 
the better. 2 laundresses to this company in tents.—No deser- 
tions in 1855 & 1856. Attached to this Company 89 rifles & 63 
Colts pistols & 6 Cavalry sabres, and the books in good order, and 
the police good. I condemned to be broken up 4 rifles, 15 Colts 
pistols screw drivers; and to be dropped 3 gun slings, 4 cartridge 
boxes, 12 spurs, 1 sabre belt, 3 waist belt plates, 1 cap pouch, 
22 rifle wipers, 3 screw drivers, 31 saddles, 21 bridles, 5 horse 
blankets.—All the company property and ordnance were in tents. 
The accommodations were the same as if in the field, except that 
the Officers in command lived in a building. 

Company E. Mounted Rifles on inspection showed 21 mounted 
& 17 on foot. Most of the horses were in Company D several 
miles off grazing. There was a good farrier & the horse equip- 
ments in good order. The accommodation of the men & horses 
the same as for Comp D with the exception the men used an old 
hospital tent for a mess room & the shade of bushes erected for 
the horses had not blown down.—4 laundresses in tents—a good 
state of police & the books in good order. The Company property 
& ordnance in tents.—2 desertions in 1855 & 3 in 1856. Attached 
to this Company are 84 rifles, 60 Colts pistols & 6 sabres. I con- 
demned to be broken up 7 rifles, 2 Colts pistols, 15 waist belts, 
8 wipers.—To be sold 14 holster covers, 29 curb bridles, 29 curb 
bits, 17 saddles. To be dropped 6 pistols screw drivers, 6 sabre 
belts, 3 sabre knots, 2 Cartridge box plates, 3 screw drivers, 11 
wipers, 4 gun slings, 1 ball screw, 44 cap boxes, 9 cartridge boxes, 
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10 girths, 17 surcingles, 22 breast straps, 59 coat straps, 20 
double valise straps, 30 single valise straps, 36 carbine straps, 
40 cruppers, 39 horse brushes, 16 curry combs, 11 saddle blan- 
kets, 3 spurs & straps, 15 valises, 40 halters & chains, 50 stirrup 
leathers, 1 pair stirrups, 10 holster covers. 

The equipment of these two Mounted Rifle Companies, very 
much worn & a large part of it worn out. 

Company F ist Art. This Company was in excellent order. In 
Dec. 1853 on its arrival, it was supplied with a complete & new 
field battery & harness & in October 1855 it was furnished 24 
borrowed horses in order to be instructed at the light battery. It 
therefore appeared on inspection 18 men with muskets & 52 with 
the battery. There was a good farrier, but there were no horse 
blankets & the men used their private blankets, no spurs, no 
sabres, no curry combs. Company in tents & cooking & messing in 
the open field, but in a good state of police. Harness & grain in 
a small store house.—4 laundresses in tents. The Camp is just 
outside of the small field fort built under the direction of Major 
R. Delafield of the Corps of Engineers. And the guns of the 
fort & magazine are particularly under its care & all in excellent 
order, very creditable to Capt. Jones who is a highly meritorious 
& ambitious Officer.—2 desertions in 1855 & 1 in 1856. Attached 
to this Company are 4 trap field pieces 12 pr & 2 brass howitzers 
24 pr with ample implements & ammunition,—86 muskets—10 
cavalry musketoons—4 rifles. I condemned to be broken up 41 
muskets, 75 Cartridge boxes, 68 bayonet scabbards, 7 non C, 
Off & musicians swords, 1 drum.—And to be dropped 48 gun 
slings, 48 cap pouches, 70 knapsacks, 21 haversacks, 16 canteens 
& straps. 

The Company property & ordnance in tents & the books in 
good order. 

This Company has been 25 years stationed near New Orleans 
& for the last 3 years on the Rio Grande & suffered much by 
the yellow fever in 1853. Its tour of duty on the Gulf has been 
long & it should be changed to a more bracing climate. 

Company A 5th Inft. was in good order—no metalic scabs to 
the shoulder, and police good & in tents.—Cooking & messing in 
the open air.—3 laundresses in tents.—Company property and 
ordnance in tents & in good order.—One desertion in 1855 & 
2 in 1856—books in good order. Attached to this Company are 
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63 muskets, 1 rifle, 3 sharps carbines, 3 Colts pistols, with suit- 
able supply of ammunition, &c. I condemned to be broken up 
18 bayonet scabbards & to be dropped 17 cap boxes & pouches, 
14 cartridge boxes, 3 Cartridge box belts, 4 waist belts, 3 gun 
slings. 

Company D dth Inft was in good order but no haversacks, police 
good and in Tents, cooking & messing in the open air.—4 laun- 
dresses in tents—property & ordnance in tents & in good order.— 
6 desertions in 1855 & none in 1856—books in good order. At- 
tached to this Camp are 68 muskets, 1 sharps rifle, 4 pistols with 
suitable ammunition &c. I condemned to be broken up, 9 mus- 
kets, 6 non C.O. swords, 12 bayonet scabbards. And to be dropped 
2 holster covers, 13 Cartridge boxes, 1 cartridge box plate, 4 waist 
belts, 17 gun slings, 1 cap pouch, 1 musician’s waist belt, 14 
caps & 14 cap covers. 

Company F. 5th Inft was in good order, but deficient in can- 
teens & haversacks; police good; in tents; property & ordnance 
in tents & in good order. 6 desertions in 1855 & 1 in 1856— 
books in order. Attached to this Company are 58 muskets, 1 
sharps earbine with suitable ammunition. I condemned to be 
broken up 9 muskets, & to be dropped 13 cartridge boxes, 8 waist 
belts, 15 cartridge box belt plates, 14 cartridge box plates, 10 
cap boxes, 20 gun slings. 

Company H sth Inft. was in good order, but no canteens nor 
haversacks, nor metalic scabs; police good—in tents & cooking 
and messing in the open air.—4 laundresses & in tents—property 
& ordnance in tents & in order—books in good order.—5 deser- 
tions in 1855 & 2 in 1856. Attached to this Company are 67 
muskets & suitable ammunition &c. I condemned to be broken 
up 2 muskets, 16 bayonet scabbards, 3 non.C.O. swords. And 
to be dropped 10 Cartridge boxes, 4 cartridge box plates, 3 car- 
tridge box belt plates, 1 bayonet scabbard, 27 gun slings, 29 
cap pouches. 

At the time of my inspection the thermometer stood at 99° 
and it was extremely hot & dry & the troops as a body were 
exposed to the heat in their tents & out of them. The partial 
shades that were erected by some of the companies of posts set 
in the ground & cross pieces overhead with bushes thrown thereon, 
were accomplished with difficulty, as the posts had to be pur- 
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chased out of the Company fund which was exhausted with most 
of them & some companies had no shades at all. 

Guard. The usual post guard consisted of 12 men & 2 non.C. 
Officers & was kept in a tent near a stone prison, in which were 
12 men undergoing sentence & 3 in confinement. 

Hospital is under the direction of Assistant Surgeon A. Taylor 
& very well conducted & in good order. One small building for 
dispensary & sick. Three hospital tents for wards not at all 
suitable for winter season. The kitchen in a tent & mess room 
an old hospital tent. 33 on the sick list & 25 in hospital. A 
good steward & matron & cook & 3 nurses. Hospital property 
in a tent—36 iron bedsteads—musketoe bars bad—supplies ample 
except in vegetables which are not to be had at all times.—18 
men died in this hospital in 1855 & 5 in 1856. The Assist Sur- 
geon occupies a small wooden building adjoining and the best 
arrangements practicable under the circumstances are made for 
the sick. If this post were reduced to a reasonable command of 
3 Companies there would not be a necessity for much outlay for 
an hospital large enough. The books & records are properly kept 
& in order. 

Quartermasters Duty has been performed by Ist Lt. T.E. 
Slaughter of the 1st Art since Ist Dec 1855, and well conducted. 
One citizen only in his employ as guide at 40 dolls & a ration. 
1 Clerk, 1 saddler, 2 smiths, 12 teamsters, 1 carpenter, 1 wheel- 
right, 2 ostlers, 1 mason, 1 quartermaster Sergeant, 1 Farrier, 
2 labourers all extra duty men. He has 14 serviceable wagons, 
77 mules, 7 horses, one old ambulance, 4 horse carts,—2 wagons 
constantly hawling water—a good office but no quartermasters 
store, but a large commissary store. Carpenter’s & smith’s shops 
covered with canvas.—A large quantity of hay on hand, say 500. 
Tons in stacks.—A good corral & supplies ample.—Wood is had 
at 2 62/100 dolls the cord.—Coal of the vicinity not suitable for 
smithing. The accounts & returns are properly kept & forwarded. 
He had on hand 30th April 1856, 485 25/100 dolls. Expended 
since 30th Apr 346 50/100 dolls leaving on hand at date 138 
71/100 dolls in cash. There was expended in Dec 1855, 1053 75/100 
dolls & the 1st quarter of 1856, 3061 50/100 dolls. The indebt- 
edness of the Department on 30th Ap was about 7500 dolls, for 
corn at 1 25/100 dolls & hay at 14 25/100 dolls the ton of 
2240 lbs. I condemned two mules & one horse of the Mounted 
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Rifles G. Company left in his hands & had them branded C & 
ordered to be sold as soon as practicable. 

Commissary Duty is also performed by 1st Lt. T.E. Slaughter, 
and well conducted, and supplies well stored & goods & books & 
accounts in good order. All supplies come from Corpus Christi 
direct except Mexican beans which are had here at 2 dolls the 
bushel & onions at 1 50/100 dolls the hundred. Last October 
there was 171 bbls flour condemned: it came from Baltimore & 
in worm eaten barrels. But since then there has been no more 
flour condemned. There was due the U.S. on the 30th April 
2463 57/100 dollars & expended since 73 75/100 leaving an 
amount due the U.S. at date of 2389 82/100 dolls. Of this 2000 
dolls is in drafts of Paymaster Hill & the balance in cash. The 
rations of coffee & sugar are not sufficient where men are sep- 
arated on scouts &c. The duty of clerk & commissary Sergeant 
is performed by extra duty men. 

Magazines. There are two, a good magazine in the field fort 
& a small building on the parade as a magazine, and the ammu- 
nition in good order. Attached to the post in the fort are 4 iron 
guns 24 pr & 2 iron howitzers 8” in place mounted and a trav- 
elling forge; 10 sharps rifles; 47 muskets; 2 cavalry musketoons ; 
430 howitzer shots 8”; 10 howitzer fixed shot: 80 cannister shot 
24 pr; 8 grapeshot 24 pr; 73 spherical case shot 24 pr; 40 
spherical case shot 8”: 6461 Ibs cannon powder; 57 lbs rifle 
powder; 20858 rifle cartridges; 29680 musket ball cartridges; 
10375 blank musket cartridges; 3280 carbines cartridges &e with 
the necessary implements &e. 

| condemned to be broken up 10 Cavalry Carbines; 10 cavalry 
cartridge boxes; 9 cavalry cartridge box plates; 9 cavalry sabre 
belts; 1 lint stock:—and to be dropped 5 manoeuvering hand 
spikes; 2 fuze saws; 1 timber tongue. 

The heavy duty guns are mounted in the fort & housed over 
with the exception of one howitzer. The travelling forge requires 
painting & a tarpaulin. 

Bakery good, & good bread, & a post fund of 145 56/100 dolls. 

Officers Quarters quite limited for such a command, and two 
of the Officers are putting up a storm building at their private 
expense. Yet the soldiers are in tents, & it would be important 
to have them quariered before further buildings be erected for 
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Officers. And it is quite probable that 4 of these companies will 
be removed as unnecessary here. 

The Commanding Officer has repeatedly applied for authority 
to make the Troops comfortable but has failed & the order not 
to expend funds for quarters positive although stone is abundant. 
Under such circumstances the Troops must suffer by cold in 
winter. The 5th Inft reached this station in November 18538, and 
was put at the work of building the small field fort which occu- 
pied them from the 1st January 1854 till March 1854. I do not 
consider this small field fort of any material strength or impor- 
tance. The same labour would have put the men in comfortable 
quarters. 

Recruiting of the 5th Inft is done here by 2d Lieut L.L. Rich 
who had in his hands on 30th April 460 dolls. Expended since 
181 50/100 dolls leaving a balance due U.S. in cash on hand 
278 50/100 dolls. He is in want of blanks of all kinds. 

There is a sutler at this post, and as at other posts is permitted 
to sell ardent spirits. The regulations forbid the sutler to sell 
ardent spirits, but the disregard of it, is excused on the ground 
that others would hover around in the vicinity of a post and 
sell liquor to the men, and that it was better for them to obtain 
it of the sutler. The regulation should either be rescinded or 
enforced. Beer, cheap wine or cider would be a very good sub- 
stitute for strong drink & no doubt satisfy all the wants of the 
men who have been brought up to drink habitually. 

Indians. There are no Indians residing on the north side of 
the Rio Grande in this region. For the past two years, the 
depredations by Indians have been from a Tribe of Lipans in 
Mexico, south of the Rio Grande, between Monterey de Rio Grande 
& Piedras Negro. Col. Ruggles corresponded with Governor 
Bidaurri of Tamaulipas, & urged on him the importance of put- 
ting an end to such doings which he clearly proved were enacted 
by the Lipans, and accordingly the Governor ordered them to be 
captured or exterminated & which he effected in a great degree 
by capturing 100 families of about 200 fighting men & women. 
On the 5th April word was sent to Col Ruggles that about 112 
had escaped of which 30 were warriors, over the Rio Grande about 
70 miles above McIntosh. They were immediately & success- 
fully pursued by Bt Capt Granger & command, some killed & 
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some captured & others escaped out of this region. Col Ruggles 
in this matter acted decidedly & efficiently. 

This post is about one mile out of the village of Sando which 
contains about 1500 population mostly of the Mexican race who 
plant a little corn & keep a few cattle &. Opposite to this village 
on the South bank of the River is the village of Monterey de 
Laredo of about 1000 population. A very good understanding 
exists with the people & authorities on the Mexican side of the 
river. I would recommend that this be a chaplin post, with a 
working man in place to start schools, and help to regulate & 
improve the population out as well as in the garrison. I was 
much gratified with the harmony existing among the officers & 
men, and the good discipline. There was quite an_ interest 
taken in a theatrical company, made up of the men, whose per- 
formance was very creditable to them. 

There are very few vegetables to be had in this vicinity— 
onions are brought from Mexico. Such is the want of seasonable 
rains here that gardens appear out of the question & men suffer 
very much by the scurvy. This is an additional reason why no 
more troops should be kept in this locality than just sufficient 
to pursue depredators whenever they make their appearance. And 
I think 3 companies, one of Art one of Cavalry & one of Infantry 
mounted on mules all sufficient. 

Capt G.W. Wallace 1st Inft was in command when Col. Free- 
man inspected the Department & remained in command till 15th 
November 1853, when Col. G. Loomis 5th Inft assumed command. 
Lt Col W. Loring of the M. Rifles was in command from 17 
August 1854 to the 5th Dec 1855 (except from 19th March 1855 
to the 30th March when Col. Ruggles was in command & from 
the 30th March to about the 15th April 1855 when Capt. Lynd 
was in command & from the 26th July to the 10th August when 
Col Ruggles was in command. Capt Lynd was in command from 
the 5th Dec to the 17th Dec 1855.—Lt Slaughter from 17th Dec 
1855 to the 19th Jan. 1856 & Col Ruggles from the 19th Jan 1856 
to date. 

The last payment was made at this post on the Ist January 
1856. Major Hagner wrote from Ringgold Barracks he was sick 
which has prevented a payment since. 

For a plan of this post see D hereunto appended. 
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FORT DUNCAN (EAGLE PASS) 28TH, 29TH, 30TH MAY. 


At this post was Capt & Brt Lt Col A. Porter of the Mounted 
Rifles in command of 5 Companies, to wit: 2 Companies of the 
M. Rifles: 1 Company Ist Art: 2 Companies of the Ist Inft 
as follows. 

Field & Staff. Bvt Lt Col A. Porter, Assistant Surgeon A. J. 
Mever, 1 Ordnance Sergeant Thos Drury. 

Company F. Mounted Rifles Capt & Bvt Lt Col A. Porter: 
1 Lt & Bt Capt G. Granger on detached service; 2d Lt L. S. 
Baker on detached service act adjutant Regt—3 Sergeants, 3 
Corporals, 2 buglers, 1 farrier, 36 privates for duty—11 sick,— 
4 on extra duty—?7 confined—1 Sergeant on recruiting service 
at New Orleans—1 orderly at Head Quarters of the Department 
Texas—1 Clerk in Regt Quartermaster’s Office—1 on furlough 
& 1 absent sick. Total present for duty one officer & 67 men 
& 54 serviceable horses. 

Company B. Mounted Rifles Capt. T. Claiborne; 1 Lt. D.H. 
Maury on general recruiting service since 5th Oct 1855: no 
2d Lieutenant,—38 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 2 buglers, 2 farriers, 
40 men for duty—?2 on extra duty—3 sick-—4 confined—1 detached 
on recruiting service—2 confined absent. Total one Officer, 58 





men at command & 54 serviceable horses. 

Company C. Ist Art Capt. J. B. Ricketts left on leave 27 Dee 
1855 & absent without leave since the 15 May 1856; ist Lt. A. 
Band on duty at Mil Academy since 25th Dee 1852: 1 Lt. J. W. 
Robinson in command since 27 Dee 1855; 2 Lt. W. Jenkins act 
2. M and Act Commissary subsistence—3 Sergeants, 1 Corporal, 
2 Musicians, 1 Artificer, 42 men for duty—1 Sergeant, 1 Corporal, 
12 privates on extra duty—6 sick—?7 confined—1 absent confined 
at Baton Rouge—1 Corporal & 3 men detached service, in the 
aggregate 2 officers & 79 men at Command. 

Company G. 1st Inft. Capt. G. W. Wallace absent on a court 
at fort Davis since 19th April 1856; 1 Lt T.D. Orimieulx on 
duty at Mil Academy since Ist July 1840: 2d Lt J.E. Powell in 
command since 19th April 1856—2 Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 38 
privates for duty—2 Musicians & 3 privates sick—? on extra 
duty—4 confined—13 on detached service—1 Sergeant on fur- 
lough. Total at Command two officers & 72 men. 

Company B Ist Inft. Capt. E.E. Mclean asst quartermaster 
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at San Antonio; 1 Lt A. G. Miller on general recruiting service 
since 20th May 1854; 2 Lt W. Jones commanding since 20 March 
1856—-3 Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 1 Musician, 31 men for duty— 
1 Sergeant & 11 men on extra duty—4 sick—12 confined—1 
Musician & 7 men on detached service. Total at Command, 1 
Officer & 73 men. 

Thus showing a force at Command of 7 Officers & 349 men, 
1 Asst Surgeon, 1 Ordnance Sergeant. 

This Command was in a good state of discipline & Bt Lt Col 
Porter was highly respected & a good commander. But there was 
a want of Officers, only 6 present for 5 Companies. The 3 foot 
Companies were drilled as a battalion by Lt. Robinson & per- 
formed tolerably well. The Rifle Companies were drilled sep- 
arately mounted & with blank cartridges & as skirmishes by 
their respective Captains & did well. They also fired at the 
Target, (made as heretofore described) at 100 yards, much better 
than the two Companies at fort McIntosh. Col. Porter’s Company 
fired the best & is rated at 2/3 & Captain Claiborne’s at 1/2. 

Company F M. Rifles was in full uniform, a good farrier & 
one Musician—Pistols in indifferent order—in tents & cooking in 
the open field—no shades for horses to stand under—horses 
partly shod—books in good order—& Company property & ammu- 
nition under a thatched roof & stone walls—a company fund of 
120 dolls—2 desertions in 1855 & 6 in 1856—one laundress— 
been at this post since 9th May. Attached to this Company are 
72 rifles, 70 Colts pistols, 36 Cavalry pistols & 6 sabres with 
suitable ammunition & a deal of worn out equipments & I accord- 
ingly condemned to be broken up 38 rifles, 3 Colts pistols, & to 
he dropped 29 saddles complete, 40 holster covers & pouches, 
40 breast straps, 11 girths, 1 surcingle, 42 nose bags—6 curry 
combs, 3 horse brushes, 8 valises, 35 bridles, 25 water bridles, 
5 halters, 6 cartridge boxes: and to be turned into the quarter- 
master’s department as unfit for this service 17 horses as soon 
as they can be spared or others procured in stead. The bad state 
of the equipments is not the fault of Col Porter, but is the result 
of the requisitions for supply not being answered. 

Company B Mounted Rifles, was in good order & neat, good 
farrier,—in tents—cooking in the open field—no shade for the 
horses—property & ordnance in a good state under thatched 
roof & stone walls—hooks in order—4 desertions in 1855 & 10 
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in 1856—no company fund—been here since 4 March—1 laun- 
dress. Attached to this Company are 71 rifles, 8 cavalry sabres, 
48 Colts pistols & suitable ammunition & equipments generally 
ample. I condemned to be broken up 5 rifles & 1 Colts pistols 
and to be dropped 10 rifle slings, 12 rifle wipers, 13 cartridge 
boxes, 1 cartridge box plate, 11 cap pouches, 2 cavalry sabre 
belts, 4 colts pistols screw drivers, 4 waist belts, 10 waist belt 
plates, 19 saddles complete, 17 bridles complete, 3 holsters, 5 
holster covers, 2 breast straps, 4 surcingles, 7 girths, 73 nose 
bags, 1 horse brush, 9 head stalls, 3 watering bridles, 24 valises, 
26 halter chains, 1 cavalry trumpet, 16 packing boxes. 

Company C. ist Art was in very good order & very neat, in 
stone quarters thatched & a kitchen the same, but no mess room, 
built by the private subscriptions of the men at a cost of 80 dolls— 
no iron bedsteads—4 laundresses in tents—Company fund 120 
dolls—books in good order & property & ordnance well cared 
for—4 desertions in 1855 & 2 in 1856. Attached to this com- 
pany are 71 muskets & suitable ammunition. I condemned to 
be broken up 11 muskets, and to be dropped 14 gun slings, 5 
cartridge box belts, 1 sword belt, 41 bayonet scabbards, 37 cart- 
ridge boxes, 21 cartridge box plates, 7 waist belt plates, 12 
cartridge box belt plates, 39 cap pouches. 

Company G. 1st Inft. is in good order & neat, quartered & 
messed in hackales partly constructed by the men—3 laundresses 
in hackales—property and ordnance well preserved—books com- 
plete; 3 desertions in 1855 & 3 in 1856—been here about 5 
years—no company fund. Attached to this company are 64 
muskets & ample ammunition &c. I condemned to be broken 
up 7 muskets, 2 non.c.o. swords, 2 musicians swords; and to be 
dropped 19 cartridge boxes, 42 cap boxes, 5 cartridge box belts, 
21 waist belts, 1 cartridge box belt plate, 2 cartridge box plates, 
8 bayonet scabbards, 2 arm chests. 

Company B 1st Inft. This company was neat & in good order,— 
in tents and hackales—a hackale mess room—property & ordnance 
in a hackale & tent—books in good order—1 laundress—9 deser- 
tions in 1855 & 7 in 1856—Company fund 50 dolls—been here 
since the post was established in 1849. Attached to this Com- 
pany are 47 muskets & ample ammunition &. I condemned to 
be broken up 26 muskets, 6 non. c.o. swords, 4 ball screws, & to 
be dropped 19 Cartridge boxes, 32 cap boxes & picks, 4 waist 
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belts, 3 gun slings, 1 cartridge box belt plate, 2 bayonet scabbards, 
3 cartridge box belts. 

Guard House of stone & good & efficient prison—30 prisoners. 

Bakery is a good building but a poor oven—bread good & a 
post fund on 30th April of 27 43/100 dolls. 

Hospital a good stone building & shingled; but requires to be 
completed by glazing the windows, now of cloth: and plastering 
& ceiling inside & the construction of a piazza. The kitchen is 
a worthless building & a mess room and dead house required. 
There is a good dispensary, steward, matron &e and the sick 
are provided with good iron bedsteads & all the necessaries. The 
books are properly written up & in order & the whole department 
is well conducted by Assistant Surgeon A.G. Meyer who has been 
here since December 1855. JI condemned to be dropped 11 mus- 
ketoe bars, 76 sheets, 14 coverlets, 5 blankets, 39 pillow cases, 
11 towels, 26 lbs barley, 8 lbs mustard as worn out and worthless. 
There were 775 cases of sickness & 10 deaths from 1st July 
1855 to date. 

Magazine of stone & flat stone covering surmounted by a 
shingled roof & ail sufficient—Ammunition consisting of 6745 
lbs cannon powder, 90 lbs. rifle powder; 639 cartridge bags 24 
pr; 10000 ball & buck cartridges; 16440 rifle ball cartridges; 
3450 cavalry pistol ball cartridges; 11762 Colts pistol cartridges ; 
4000 sharps carbine cartridges, in a good state of preservation & 
ordnance in good order except the trail of one 6 pr rotten. 

There are one brass gun 6 pr, 1 brass howitzer 12 pr, 4 iron 
guns 24 pr, 2 howitzers 8” under tarpaulins & the ordnance 
Sergeant appears to have had them in particular care. I would 
recommend that the 24 pr siege guns be dismounted to save the 
carriages. I condemned to be broken up 24 cannister shot 6 pr, 
and 14 strapped shot 6 pr.—And to be dropped 60 lbs rifle powder 
& 8 Tarpaulins as worthless. 

Quartermasters duties is under the direction of Lieut. W. Jen- 
kins who has been act quarter master since 30th June 1855. He 
has in his employ, 1 citizen as a guide at 45 dolls & a ration— 
2% on extra duty as follows, 1 saddler, 1 clerk, 2 carpenters, 2 
masons, 1 smith, 11 teamsters, 9 labourers & herders. He has 
11 serviceable wagons, 1 worthless ambulance, 3 horse carts, 80 
mules, & 3 horses. His accounts & returns are correctly kept & 
forwarded. On the 30th April there was due Lt Jenkins 25 cents. 
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At date he has on hand 10 dollars, and the probable indebtedness 
here about 5000 dollars. 

The Quartermaster at San Antonio I understand has leased 
this post of John Twoling for 20 years at 130 dolls per month 
or 1560 dolls per annum & 10,000 dolls for back claims. Wood 
& coal on the premises at no additional cost. Wood is hawled 
here 8 miles & corn is had at 80 cts the bushel. There is a good 
granary of stone & thatched roof & a good store house for small 
articles; a smith & carpenter’s shop covered with canvas, but no 
coal here but charcoal. A large corral & abundant stabling for 
mules. I condemned here 8 mules & 1 horse & had them branded 
& ordered them sold without unnecessary delay as perfectly worth- 
less. There is a deficiency of wagon & cart harness & nails. I 
also condemned to be broken up 3 rifles & 1 Colts pistol. 

Commissary Duty is also performed by Lt Jenkins & since 
30th June 1855. The supplies come from Corpus Christi; some- 
times from San Antonio & fort Clark & are generally good. 
Exception is taken to the round buiscuit from Baltimore of Taylor 
& Co. brand,—Mason’s brand best—and bacon put up in charcoal 
is disliked. On one occasion out of 200 bbls flour received from 
Corpus Christi 90 were immediately condemned on arrival. I 
must here refer to my previous remarks on this subject. Pork 
is put up in too large pieces & will not keep here well & spoils 
for want of good storage. His accounts & records were properly 
kept & had 1 extra duty man as clerk & Commissary Sergeant. 
On the 31st March 1856 he had on hand 666 18/100. On the 
30th April 340 23/100 dolls & at date 29th May 353 97/100 
dolls which was in a safe. Fresh beef is had at 8 cents the 
pound & beans at 3 dolls the bushel; and the supplies abundant 
& well stored. 

Quarters of the Officers have been in a great degree built of 
stone & out of their private funds, as no funds were allowed to 
be expended for them, and they are comparatively good & suffi- 
cient. The ordnance Sergeant Thomas Drury who has a family, 
has been obliged to build a stone house out of his private means, 
at a cost of about 100 dolls. He asks to be refunded the same. 
A reduction of this ferce to three companies, 1 Art & 2 of Infantry 
& one mounted on mules, will make the quarters for both men, 
& officers, sufficient, with a little improvement. 

Indians in this quarter are seldom seen now; and probably 
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these are of the last of the Lipans a few individuals only who 
keep out of the way of the whites, as all Indians without a pass 
from the Indian Agent are considered hostile. 

There is a sutler here, and a population of about 200 hundred 
souls, mostly Mexicans, & of course little or no reliance can be 
placed on it, except as peaceable citizens. On the opposite shore 
is the little Mexican town of Piedras Negras, of about 300 souls. 

This post was lasted inspected by Bt Lt Col Freeman in 1853, 
and has been commanded as follows. On the 29th April 1853 
Capt B. F. Arthur assumed command—then on the 30th May 
1853 Bvt Lt Col 'T. Morris—then on the 5th Dee 1853 Lt. Col. 
H. Bainbridge—on the 7th Dee 1853 Bt Lt Col. T. Morris—on 
Ist June 1854 Col. J. Plympton—6 Ap 1855 Capt W. E. Prince— 
on 19th May 1855 Col. J. Plympton—3 Ap 1855 Lt Col H. 
Bainbridge—13 May 1855 Bt Lt Col T. Morris—11ith June 
1855 Lt Col H. Bainbridge—11th July 1855 Capt G.W. Wallace— 
4 Aug 1855 Capt S. Burbank 24 March 1856—Capt G. W. Wal- 
lace—19th Ap 1856 Ist Lt. F. W. Robinson—21 April 1856 Capt 
T. Claiborne—9th May 1856 Bt Lt Col A. Porter. 

Col. Porter has been in command but a short time. He has 
the post under good regulations, & regular drills &c, and the books 
of the Adjutant’s Office in good order. He was prompt to send 
out scouts on the receipt of information as to a remnant of Lipans 
who attacked Major Hill on Devil’s River. 

Q.M. 

This post like Ringgold, McIntosh & others is excessively hot 
in summer. I would therefore reeommend a light jacket of strong 
material suitable to wash, be substituted for the soldiers uniform 
coat, at all the posts of this department in summer. 

Payments were being made on this post the day of my arrival 
by Major Beall. 

For a plan of the post see E hereunto appended. 


FORT CLARK 1ST, 2ND, 3RD JUNE. 


At this post Capt & Bt Lt Col. J. R. Magruder was in command 
of one company Ist Art & 2 companies of the Mounted Rifles, 
as follows, 

Field & Staff Capt & Bt Lt Col. J. R. Magruder; Assistant 
Surgeon B. Norris; 1 Ordnance Sergeant. 

Company H Mounted Rifles, Capt A. J. Lindsay detached on a 
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scout since 29 May to the Devils river; 1st Lt & Bt Capt G.W. 
McLane: 2d Lt J.G.Telford absent sick since 28th Sept 1855— 
2 Seargeants, 1 bugler, 24 men for duty—? sick—7 on extra 
duty—? in confinement—1 Sergeant, 2 Corporals, 1 bugler, 2 
farriers & smiths & 27 men absent with Capt Lindsay—1 Cor- 
poral detached since 26 Jan 1856 recruiting at San Antonio. 
Total at Command 2 Officers & 82 men & 75 horses. 

Company I mounted rifles Capt & Bt Major C.F. Ruff absent 
since 16th April 1856 on 60 days leave; 1 Lt I. H. Hatch on 
recruiting service since 25 June 1854; 2d Lt E. Tracy on a scout 
after Indians since 29th May to the Devils Rivers—2 Corporals— 
1 farrier, 19 men for duty—4 sick—4 confined—42 on scout 
with Lt Tracy—2 on furlough. ‘Total at command one Ofticer 
& 72 men & 67 horses. 

Light Company I Ist Art. Capt & Bvt Lt Col J.B.Magruder; 
1 Lt A.R. Eddy; 2d Lt. W.W. Clossen acting Quartermaster & 
Commissary of Subsistence & Adjutant of the Post; 1 Lt J.R. 
Schofield of the Military Academy since 10th Oct. 1855.—2 Ser- 
geants, 3 Corporals, 2 Musicians, 52 men for duty—11 on extra 
duty—13 sick—3 confined—1 absent sick—2 absent confined. 
Total at Command 3 Officers & 86 men. 

Aggregate force at Command: 6 Officers, 240 men, 1 Asst 
Surgeon, 1 Ordnance Sergeant. In addition 3 men temporarily 
at the post. 

Of this force a large number were recruits & those of the two 
rifle companies on parade, were mostly uninstructed. The old 
soldiers of these companies were out on a scout after Indians that 
had recently attacked Major Hill Paymaster on the Devils River; 
and as escort to Inspector General. These Companies therefore 
did not drill nor fire at a Target. They were neat and good 
looking men. 

The Artillery Company was also neat & well formed, but with 
so many uninstructed recruits, as to show but an indifferent 
Company drill, which was conducted by Col Magruder, and after- 
wards by Lt Eddy. They had not been instructed as skirmishers 


nor at the bayonet exercise. 


) » 


Company H. mounted rifles is provided with 2 buglers & 2 
farriers & smiths & well supplied with recruits. The men are 
quartered in miserable hackales, no iron bedsteads. The horses 
are provided with a good corral & under large shade trees; but 
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many of them worthless for this service. The Company property 
& ammunition cared for & the books in order—9 desertions in 
1856—3 laundresses in hackales. Attached to this Company are 
83 rifles, 50 Colts pistols, 7 sharps carbines, 5 cavalry sabres and 
a full supply of ammunition &c. I condemned to be turned into 
the quartermaster 15 horses, as soon as they could be dispensed 
with & 2 horses to be dropped left by me on the road worth- 
less.—And to be broken up 4 rifles, 2 Colts pistols, 1 guidon.—- 
And to be dropped 25 saddles, 20 holsters, 5 valises, 32 curry 
combs, 19 horse brushes, 3 breast straps & plates, 18 girths, 5 
rifle wipers, 7 surcingles, 8 ammunition boxes, 3 watering bridles, 
19 dragoon bridles, 23 spurs & straps, 5 Cartridge boxes, 6 cap 
pouches, 12 waist belts, 8 waist belt plates, 3 pistol screwdrivers, 
2 rifle wipers, 2 manure forks, 2 spades, 22 canteens & straps, 1 
jackplane, 2 inch augers, one 5/8 inch auger, 2 flat rasps & 3 
half round rasps, 8 flat files, 2 sets mule harness, | horse syringe, 
1 handsaw, 2 wall tents. I afterwards came upon Capt Lindsay 
with a part of his own company & a detachment under Lt Tracy 
of Company I at the Ist crossing of Devils river, and camped 
alongside of him for the night. The men appeared well. I am 
not able from all I saw of both these companies, to say any thing 
as to their instruction. 

Company I mounted rifles. There is no farrier nor smith to 
this company—2 buglers & well supplied with recruits, men in 
tents & hackales—Company property & Ordnance in tents—police 
good—3 laundresses in hackales—horses, many of them worthless, 
in a good corral & under shade trees—books in order but not 
entirely written up.—Company fund 189 dolls. I condemned 13 
horses to be turned into the quartermaster as soon as practicable 
& one to be dropped as having been foundered & gave out the 
Ist day out from fort Clark & by my orders left on the road.— 
Also 8 rifles to be broken up & to be dropped 20 rifle slings, 2 
waist belt plates—2 waist belts & artillery clasps—1 waist belt— 
17 cap pouches—4 Cartridge boxes—35 saddles—25 bridles—15 
saddle blankets—28 surcingles—44 girths—23 breast straps & 
plates—10 cloth valises—32 cruppers—30 coat. straps—3 shoe 
pouches—6 dragoon bits—5 stirup leathers—1 stirup iron—4 
curry combs—3 horse brushes. 

Light Company I 1st Art. There are no artificers to this Com- 
pany—2 musicians—In uniform & in good order, but many re- 
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cruits—police good—men in hackales—no iron bedsteads—2 deser- 
tions in 1855 & one in 1856.—Company fund 18 dolls—4 laun- 
dresses in hackalls—books in good order & Company property & 
ordnance in hackales. Attached to this Company are 40 muskets, 
5 non.c.o. swords & suitable supply of ammunition &c. Col Ma- 
gruder claims that this Company which was dismounted by order 
of Mr Secretary Conrad in the spring of 1851, should be re- 
mounted. 

Guard House is of stone with a good prison attached with 3 
cells for solitary confinement, 1 general cell & 1 prison room—a 
guard of 9 men.—There were 12 prisoners, 4 deserters, 7 drunk- 
ness & one under sentence for stabbing another; as the last 
case was a severe one I recommended him to the favour of the 
Commanding Officer of the department. 

Hospital is in the charge of Asst Surgeon B. Norris & well 
supplied; books, dispensary & wards in good order; a good 
steward, matron, &c, with iron bedsteads. At present it is a log 
building & hospital tent. But a new and ample stone building 
with new stone kitchen & dead house & shingled roofs are almost 
finished for use. This hospital will be ample & very important, 
as on the route to El Paso from both forts Duncan & San Antonio. 
And in case of distress & sickness to citizens travelling of good 
benefit to them also. 

Magazine. The walls of this building are up & of stone, but 
as there was an order not to use building materials without 
orders, it was suspended & no roof on it. The ammunition of 
the post is kept therefore in the Commissary store & in good order. 
There is not much here. Yet it is a post where there should be 
room for storage of abundant supply to meet the demands of 
escorts & & the magazine should be completed. 

An ordnance Sergeant is well placed here & is quartered in a 
good log building with shingled roof. 

Bakery is a good stone building & a good oven &c. There is a 
post fund of 330 71/100 dolls. 

Adjutant’s Office, a good stone building & ample & the records 
of the post well kept & neat & the regulations of calls &c properly 
posted up. 

Quartermaster’s Duty has been performed by Lt W.W.Clossen 
1st Art. There is an excellent corral for animals on the north 
side of the stream, with sheds, quarters for workmen, a stone 
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smiths & wheelright’s shop & water & grain convenient. There 
are a log store house & log granary with shingled roofs ample 
for all the supplies, exclusive of a large stone two story building 
for commissary supplies & offices. He pays a rent of 50 dolls 
per month for the use of this land as a post. He keeps in his 
employ 1 citizen guide at 50 dolls & a ration & the following 
extra duty men, 1 clerk, 9 teamsters, 1 smith, 3 carpenters, 1 
yard master, 1 ostler, 1 herder, 1 Express, 1 quartermaster Ser- 
geant—49 mules, 10 horses, 6 oxen, 5 wagons, 1 cart. His 
expenditures ran for Feb 90 dolls., March 2520 55/100 dolls, 
April 558 74/100 dolls, May 1928 60/100 dolls,—and the indebt- 
edness about 18,000 dolls of which about 10,000 dolls were the 
debts of his predecessor Capt Von Bokkelin. His accounts & 
reports are all correctly kept & a balance due the U.S. 31st May 
613 13/100 dolls in an iron safe. Corn is had here at 1 10/100 
dolls the bushel & hay at 13 45/100 dolls the ton. Grazing abun- 
dant in the immediate vicinity—no coal but charcoal—wood 
abundant. There are here 8 officers quarters & 4 soldiers in a 
pile & much damaged by transportation, being the portable Turn- 
ley Houses. A board of survey is asked on them. It is my opinion 
these buildings should not be put up here, but sent to some post 
where stone is not abundant. There is an excellent quarry here 
& it would be better to put up stone buildings which the soldiers 
could readily do with but little aid from the department. I con- 
demned 2 carbines & one Colts pistol to be broken up. 
Commissary Duty is also performed by Lt Clossen, and since 
January 1856, and well conducted.—Supplies ample & good & 
well stored. Accounts & returns in good order. He keeps 1 clerk 
& 1 Commissary Sergeant as extra duty men. Fresh beef is had 
temporarily at 10 cets the lb; but a new contract is made at 
7 7/10 the lb. He expended here in Feb 370 77/100 dolls, in 


‘ 


March 885 50/100, in April 183 14/100 dolls & in May 376 42/100 
dolls. And had on hand 31st May 785 34/100 dolls in a safe. 
It is considered here that charcoal is no advantage to bacon in 
the packing. 

This post is leased on ground of Samuel A. Maverick of Bexar 
County Texas for 20 years from 30th July 1852 at the rate of 
50 dolls per month payable quarterly. It extends from the spring 
several miles down the Las Moras; & when no longer required 
by the U.S. the improvements to revert to the owner. There is 
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abundant wood, water & grazing; and it is extremely well located, 
besides the great advantage it possesses of a good lime stone quarry 
for building stone & lime. 

I would recommend that stone quarters for the officers of these 
Companies be immediately commenced here, which would not cost 
much aided by the soldiers on extra duty. 

Byt Capt G.W. McLane is recruiting officer & has on hand 28 
dolls in cash. 

Indians are not known here except as marauders, who infest 
the road from time to time, & come from a distance. They have 
no abiding place in this vicinity & are in small parties, 

Gardens have been commenced by the Companies on the bottom- 
lands, which will eventually afford spring vegetables. 

There is a Sutler’s store kept by Lepier & Dunlap. 

This post has been commanded as follows—Capt Prince 1st 
Inft from the 1st Nov to 22d Dee 1852; Lieut Horton 1st Inft 
to the 9th Feb 1853; Capt King 1st Inft from 18th March to 
3rd Oct. 1854; Capt Plummer ist Inft from 7th Nov 1854 to 
5th Dee 1854; Capt King 1st Inft from 5th Dec to 30 Dec 1854; 
Col Bainbridge 1st Inft from 1st Jan to 1st April 1855; Bt Major 
Ruff mounted rifles from 1st April to 14th May 1855; Col Bain- 
bridge 1st Inft from 14th May to 19th June 1855; Capt King 
Ist Inft and Lt Lane m. rifles to the 25th July; Major Simmons 
m. rifles from 25th July to 30th Dee 1855; Capt Duncan, m. 
rifles 30th Dec to 3rd Jan 1856; Bt Lt Col Ruggles from 3rd 
Jan to 10th Jan 1856 & Bt Lt Col Magruder ist Art from 
10th Jan 1856 to date. 

There appeared to be great harmony among the officers & a 
mess was established for the unmarried officers. It is a healthy 
post & altho’ but little has been done in gardening, it is pre- 
sumed another year good spring vegetables will be had. There 
is no flag staff here. For a plan of the post see F hereunto 
attached. 


CAMP LANCASTER. 9TH, 1OTH, 11TH JUNE. 


At this post were two companies of the 1st Inft under the 
command of Capt R. S. Granger, as follows.— 

Company K ist Inft, Capt R.S.Granger; 1st Lt P.S.Turnley, 
absent since 15th July 1852 appointed A.Q.M.; 2 Lt S.H.Reynolds 
on general recruiting service since 25th Nov 1855—3 Sergeants, 
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2 musicians, 45 privates for duty—5 on extra duty—7 sick—13 
in confinement—1 on detached service to Regt Headquarters to 
learn music. Total 1 Officer & 75 men at command. 

Company H ist Inft. Capt S.D. Carpenter; 1st Lt. S.M. Barton 
at Regt Headquarters since 1st Dec 1855 act Adgt Regt.; 2d Lt 
G.A. Williams acting quartermaster & Commissary of post—2 
Sergts, 4 corporals, 1 musician, 51 privates for duty—5 on extra 
duty—2 sick—5 confined—5 on detached service—1 absent sick 
since 19th April 1856. Total 2 officers & 75 men at Command. 

Aggregate force 3 officers & 150 men at command, and Dr 
George Taylor a citizen acting Asst Surgeon. 

Company H. was in full uniform & in excellent order, 
quartered in a Turnley portable building & a hackale & canvas 
mess hall and kitchen—no iron bedsteads—police good—2 laun- 
dresses—3 desertions in 1855 & 3 in 1856—books in good order— 








Company property & ordnance in a hackale in good order. At- 
tached to this Company are 69 muskets with ample ammunition 
&c. I condemned 13 muskets, 2 Sergts & 2 Musician’s swords to 
be broken up & to be dropped 7 bayvonette scabbards, 8 cartridge 
boxes & 13 cap pouches. 

Company K like H Company in good order & accommodated— 
3 laundresses—4 desertions in 1855 & none in 1856. Attached 
to this Company are 49 muskets, 6 rifles, with limited ammuni- 
tion. I condemned to be broken up 15 muskets & 1 rifle & 1 
Colts pistols & to be dropped 20 cartridge boxes, 22 cap pouches, 
4 cartridge box belts, 9 bavonette scabbards, 45 cartridge box belt 
plates, 3 cartridge box plates, 21 rifle slings, 7 waist belt plates. 

These companies were carried thro’ the battalion drill by both 
Capts Granger & Carpenter & considering that about 1/2 of the 
command were recruits did very well. There is a want of officers 
here as at other posts & troops cannot be instructed without them. 

Company K. has not had a 1st Lt with it since 1847, and 
complaint was made against the refuse of recruits from New 
Port Barracks after a selection by Col May, being sent to these 
Companies. There should be at least 2 Officers present to a 
Company at all times, to insure proper & efficient instruction to 
the men. The discipline was good. They could not drill as 
skirmishers, as so many of the men were recruits. Nor could 
they drill at the bayonet. I dispensed with Target firing for 
the same reason. All the officers at this post were active indus- 
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trious and willing, but the labour of instructing inferior recruits, 
by the Captain of a Company at the squad drill is great & most 
of it should fall on subalterns. The non commissioned officers, 
in most instances, are not properly qualified. Add to this the 
labour of building a post in such a locality. 

Hospital. This Dep tis in charge of Dr. Taylor. The records 
are well kept. But there is no building but a small hackale that 
serves as a dispensary & to lodge the steward who is suitable. 
No iron bedsteads—Supplies in other respects ample.—Post healthy 
& thermometer stood at 107 & but one rain since 11th May. Dr 
Taylor was employed under a contract made personally by the 
Surgeon General. 

Guard is kept in a hackale—76 prisoners & 15 of them for 
drunkenness by liquor given them by travellers. I will here re- 
mark that the sutler of the post (Lepier) is not allowed to sell 
ardent spirits except by special permit. I presume the great 
error is in enlisting confirmed drunkards who desire nothing 
better than to get drunk & lay in the guard house. 

The remaining prisoner John Moran, K Company ist Inft, 
has been confined since June 1855, a whole year, waiting the 
action of Head Quarters of this Department for a trial. In 
justice to the soldier I feel obliged to call the attention of the 
Commanding General to his case. It has been hard on the man 
& on the guard & his services are lost in the meantime. 

Quartermaster’s duty has been performed by 2nd Lt G.A. Wil- 
liams since 20th August 1855, and well managed. He has as 
extra duty men, I quartermaster Sergeant, 3 teamsters, 1 herder, 
1 carpenter, 3 wagons, 1 cart, 26 mules. The supplies are good 
& kept in a building of stone walls & canvas roof. Carpenters 
shop a hackale-—A good corral.—His accounts & returns all cor- 
rectly kept. There was due the U.S. on the 30th May 405 86/100 
dolls & expended since 20 60/100 dolls leaving a balance on his 
hands at date in an iron safe of 385 26/100 dolls. The supplies 
come from San Antonio via fort Clark. He has on hand 3 bar- 
racks and 3 officers’ cottages of the Turnley pattern. They had 
been damaged in transportation & are too delicate. 

Commissary duty has also been performed by Lt Williams 
since 20th August, who conducts it well & has in his employ 
one extra duty man as com. sergeant.—Supplies good & ample 
at this time.—His accounts & returns correctly kept & forwarded 
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& he has on hand at date 1934 44/100 dolls in cash. Fresh beef 
is had 133 cts the lb which is very high. There seems to be no 
good reason for so high a price, unless it be the distance cattle 
have to be driven, say from San Antonio. Supplies are kept in 
a stone building with canvas roof. 

Recruiting. This duty is also performed by Lt Williams since 
20th August, and he has on hand 167 dolls in cash. 

Bakery is in a hackale and covered with canvas, but a good 
oven & good bread. A post fund of 35 13/100 dolls. 

Indians in this locality are marauding parties of Apaches & 
Mescaleros as highway men, and murderers. They keep out of 
sight & commit depredations & murders at times when least 
expected. They are on the Pecos, in the mountains, on Devils 
river, &c, always concealed & difficult to find. The night after 
I left Capt Lindsay at the 1st crossing on his return from Devils 
river, say 80 miles from fort Clark, I encamped at the 2d cross- 
ing, and a large cow & calf train bound for New Mexico, which 
encamped 5 miles ahead of me, was attacked & one man killed 
& another badly wounded & they were so disorganized when I 
came up to them in the morning having but 4 men left, as to 
make it necessary to detach 5 of my escort to accompany them 
to Camp Lancaster where thro’ the assistance of Capt Granger 
they were rested & refitted & furnished with an escort to fort 
Davis. But for my timely arrival, and the aid of this post, these 
men would have been murdered & their cows & calves, so impor- 
tant to the inhabitants of New Mexico, captured by the Indians. 
The number of these Indians cannot be estimated. They do not 
occupy the ground permanently but come from a distance, and it 
is quite probable that this and other posts will have to be main- 
tained for a great many years. 

This post is well located, being about 1/2 way between forts 
Davis and Clark; and with some assistance from the quarter- 
master, can be made comfortable. It was established on the 21st 
August, 1855, by Capt. Carpenter of the 1st Inft who was 
relieved by Capt Granger on the Ist Feb., 1856. 

The Officers are quartered in temporary adobe houses. There 
is a good parade & flag staff & two small gardens attempted by 
the Companies, but the season here is so dry it will be difficult 
to raise vegetables. 

Two Companies are ample here, but they should have their 
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officers & one of them should be mounted on mules, at will, so 
as to be able to trail Indians after they had committed depre- 
dations and follow them up and particularly at this place would 
the new rifled musket be available, for Indians when running 
must be reached at a long range, up the mountains &c, or not 
at all. An ambulance is indispensable here too. It is quite prob- 
able there is wood enough in this vicinity to last for several years; 
when further explorations towards the mouth of the Pecos might 
lead to timber. Capt Granger is anxious to make an exploration 
of this kind & thinks he could turn the road down the Pecos, 
thereby avoiding long marches without water & saving some 3C 
or 40 miles by coming into the present road about the 2d or Ist 
crossing of Devils River. For a plan of this locality & post see 


G hereunto attached. 
Cot. M. L. CrimMins. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tezas. 
P. 0. Box 161. 


(To be concluded in next issue.) 








Colonel J. hy. 
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TEXAS COLLECTION 


The rise of museums in various parts of the state is a sign of 
the awakening of the people to the importance of their own 
locality. The San Jacinto Museum of History is scheduled to 
open its doors to the public on April 21, and at the present time 
the board is considering the appointment of a director, archivist 
und librarian, and assistant archivist. The museum will be housed 
in the San Jacinto Memorial Building on the San Jacinto battle- 
field. The five trustees, appointed through the joint action of 
the State Board of Control and the San Jacinto State Park Com- 
mission, are George A. Hill, chairman; L. W. Kemp, W. B. Bates, 
Alfred C. Finn and Mrs. Madge Hearne, all of Houston. 

On November 7, 1938, there was filed in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State the charter of the San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory Association. This Association has the same board of trustees 
and the same officers as the museum itself. Its purpose is to 
stimulate interest in the museum and to raise funds for its 
support. 

The trustees have divided Texas history into seven periods 
which are to be “revisualized” in the museum. I note that the 
last period entitled “Texas’ Statehood Until the Civil War,” ends 
in 1861. I am moved to inquire why the story should stop in 
1861. Surely something has happened in Texas since 1861 that 
is worthy of consideration in a history museum. Practically the 
whole ranch cattle industry has grown up since that time and 
the oil industry was not even dreamed of in 1861. The drill- 
stem from the first Texas oil well is likely to be of more interest 
to future Texans than the shoe from the horse of some seventeenth 
century wanderer in Texas of whom nothing but the horseshoe 
survives. In our desire for perspective, let us bear in mind that 
foreground is as important as background. 





The central unit of the Texas Memorial Museum on the campus 
of the University of Texas has been completed. It was temporarily 
opened to the public for the first time during the Thanksgiving 
holidays. November 24-27 inclusive. This museum fulfilled a 
life-long desire of Professor James Edwin Pearce whose anthro- 
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pological researches had provided enough material on Indian cul- 
tures to fill a building. Professor Pearce was appointed director 
of the Texas Memorial Museum in June, 1938. He died four 
months later, October 22, 1938 at his home in Austin. Dr. E. H. 
Sellards has been appointed to succeed Professor Pearce. 

In November the No, 1 issue of “Museum Notes” appeared, a 
four page folder that doubtless will be followed by many and 
larger publications. It describes the organization and gives the 
staff personnel of the Museum. The divisions are Anthropology, 
Botany, Geology, History, and Zoology. 





This year marks the hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the capital of Texas. The city is a monument to the far- 
sightedness and wisdom of Stephen F. .\ustin whose services 
to the State are known to only a few people. .\ustin was not 
a glamorous person, but a quiet man who preferred, as he once 
said, to slide along without any noise. I wish to remind those 
who would like to know Austin better that his biography was 
written several years ago by Dr. Eugene C. Barker, a biography 
thoroughly in keeping with the subject and the author. In 
recording .\ustin’s death and in estimating his character the 
author exhibits a restraint comparable to that exhibited so often 
by the subject when dealing with situations charged with the 


explosives of human passion. 





On Sunday, October 16, 1938, the State of Texas presented 
a historical monument to the City of Laredo. During the Cen- 
tennial year, this monument was erected on Martin Plaza, formerly 
Old San Augustin Plaza, commemorating the founding of Villa 
de Laredo by Tomas Sanchez, May 15, 1755. In 1767 the place 
was chartered by the King of Spain as Villa de San Augustin de 
Laredo. It was incorporated in the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
in 1821 and served 2s a concentration point for General Santa 
Anna during the Texas revolution. It was the capital of the 
Republic of the Rio Grande in 1839, occupied by General Alex- 
ander Somervell in December, 1842, and by General Zachary 
Taylor’s troops under Captain M. B. Lamar in 1846. In 1848 
it was incorporated as the City of Laredo by the Texas State 
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legislature and was headquarters of Colonel Santos Benavides 
during the Confederacy. This information is set forth in a 
pamphlet issued containing the program for the dedication exer- 
cises when the monument was presented to the city. As a part 
of the exercises Mr. Seb. S. Wilcox spoke on “Tomas Sanchez, 
Founder of Laredo.” Mrs. Claude Hamilton gave an account of 
“The Five Monuments of Historic Import Erected in Webb 
County,” and Hon. Robert Lee Bobbitt made the dedicatory 


address. 





During the meeting of the American Historical Association 
at Chicago, the editor met a graduate student named Garth 
who is coming to Texas in February to investigate the activities 
of Charles Stillman of the Lower Rio Grande Valley. It was 
Charles Stillman who founded in Texas the Stillman fortune 
of New York. A descendant of Charles Stillman is sponsoring 
the investigation. The Stillman papers have been presented 


to Harvard. 





Professor S. W. Geiser of Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
is interested in receiving information about early Texas scientists. 
It seems that in the early days of Texas the Germans were among 
the most careful naturalists and scientific observers. One of 
these is Peter H. Oberwetter, a florist of Austin, who had a fine 
knowledge of Texas botany. Professor Geiser says that Ober- 
wetter lived in Austin many vears, until his death, May 22, 1915, 
and that many years ago “he wrote a grand paper in Schultze’s 
Jahrbuch on the ornamental plants of Texan flora.” 





George Squires Herrington, 300 West 12th Street, New York, 
writes that his grandfather George Jackson Squires drove a herd 
of cattle from Texas to Illinois in 1854. He quotes the following 
passage from The Genealogical and Biographical Record of Kendall 
and Will Counties, Illinois, published in Chicago, 1901: 


In February, 1854, Mr. and Mrs. (George Jackson) 
Squires, with Mr. Bent, embarked in a new enterprise, going 
to Texas to look for cattle. Mr. Bent, who was suffering 
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from rheumatic fever, had to be carried on a bed to the 
station where they boarded the first train that ran over the 
Illinois Central Railroad, going as far as Cairo, where they 
took the boat for New Orleans. From there Mr. Squires 
proceeded alone to a point near Houston, where he gathered 
up a herd of five hundred cattle to drive to Illinois. Buying 
a suitable conveyance, Mrs. Squires drove back with the two 
men from Austin, Tex., coming across Kansas and Missouri, 
crossing the Mississippi at Hannibal and reaching home after 
a tiresome journey of several months with the first drove of 
cattle ever driven to this state from Texas, thus becoming 
a pioneer in the business which has since been so profitable. 
For some time thereafter the cattle were grazed on the prairie, 
near the present site of Riverside, and were driven to the 
Chicago Stockyards. 


Mr. Herrington states that his grandfather lived in Aurora 
after 1853 and he hopes to find further information about this 
venture of the following year in the Aurora bacon News. Ii 
further evidence supports this account, the Squires drive will 
be of considerable interest, not only because it was among the 
arliest, but because it was accompanied by a woman. It is 
quite probable that Mrs. Squires was the first of that small num- 
her of women who traveled with the trail herds from Texas to 


northern markets and ranges. 





W. Turrentine Jackson is teaching during the fall semester at 
John Tarleton Agricultural College in Stephenville. In the 
spring semester he will resume his studies at The University of 
Texas. He is engaged in preparing a history of the early phases 
of the National Park Service, and spent last summer in the 
Yellowstone, said to be the first national park in the world. This 
park was created by act of Congress in 1872. In the last few 
years the National Park Service has been engaged actively in 
promoting historical research, thus opening up a new and prom- 
ising field for trained historians. 





The proposed Big Bend National Park of Texas and Mexico 
should in time become a reality. The federai government is ready 
to accept it as soon as title to the land is delivered. The Big 
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Bend awaits the historian, legend recorder, poet, and scientist. 
There the basket makers lived, and I have seen these baskets, 
centuries old, taken from the dusty caves. Scientific expeditions 
from other states come there every year to carry away the hidden 
treasures which should remain in a Texas museum. On_ the 
map one finds the camel trail, made by Jefferson Davis’s camels 
shortly before the Civil War. High up in the Chisos Mountains 
is Robbers’ Roost, but the robbers have long since departed. 

Pete Crawford, Texas Ranger, relates some real and recent 
history about Robbers’ Roost. Two young men came from a far 
castern state to Texas. They had revolvers and adventurous 
intentions. Before reaching Alpine, where the road drops down 
the mountains to the Big Bend, they held up a motorist with 
their little pistols and relieved him of his cash and automobile. 
It was Pete Crawford’s sad duty to capture them and_ place 
them in jail. 

“Why,” asked Pete whose curiosity about bandits is insatiable, 
“did you boys come to this part of the country ?” 

“Well,” answered one, “we had a map of the Big Bend and 
saw that it had little population. Then we saw Robbers’ Roost 
and we decided to go there and join the gang.” 

Pete has lived in the Big Bend nearly all his life, and this 
statement made him blink. “I know,’ he said, “what’s the mat- 
ter with you boys. You were looking for Indians.” 

When the Big Bend National Park becomes a_ reality, the 
government will not undertake to bring back the Indians but it 
will try in other respects to restore the wild land to its original 
state. In addition to being the home of black-tailed deer whose 
trails may be seen along the bare slopes, it will become a safe 
home for bighorn sheep, wild goats, mountain lions, bobeats and 
foxes. Then, as Pete Crawford once said, thousands of hunters 
will flock there, hunting with cameras and notebooks instead of 
with guns. 





Now that the United States has come to appreciate the impor- 
tance of good relations with all the countries to the south, the 
Big Bend Park assumes added significance because of its inter- 
national character. Half of it will lie in ‘Texas and half in 


Mexico. There under careful supervision and the best possible 
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circumstances the peoples north and south of the river can meet 
on common ground. 





The University of Texas has recognized the importance of its 
strategic situation in reference to Latin America by taking steps 
to set up an Institute of Latin-American Studies. In addition 
to its advantage of position, Texas possesses at present one of the 
best Latin-American libraries in the country, one that is growing 
rapidly. For years a number of Mexican students have come to 
the University of Texas, and more will come in the future, not 
only from Mexico but from Central and South America. A faculty 
of Latin-American studies was set up recently and will begin to 
function next year. In the summer of 1940, if plans now on 
foot mature, leading scholars from all over America will assemble 
at the University to lecture and study in their chosen fields. 

Notwithstanding the present interest in Latin-American cul- 
ture, we shall never lose sight of the fact that the University of 
Texas is after all a state institution. Whatever we acquire on 
other countries and on other states, Texas must always come first 
and its own history and its own culture can not be neglected with- 
out peril to those who are actively or passively responsible for 
that neglect. We have in the library what is known to all lovers 
of the state as the Texas Collection. The Texas Collection is 
not at the present time properly housed, and perhaps that is due 
to the fact that the University, so far as buildings are concerned, 
is in a state of transition. 

The Texas Collection may suffer the handicap of the prophet 
in his own country. It happens to be concerned with things close 
at home, with such homely things as pioneer hardships, fights 
with Comanches, border raids, cattle drives, men on horseback or 
behind slight barricades furnished by a hog wallow or a dead 
horse that is still warm. Most of the Texas Collection happens 
to be written in the native tongue, a language that most ‘Texans 
ean understand without the use of a bilingual dictionary. 

Texas is about the size of Germany and to Texans it is far 
more important. ‘lo me, and I believe to some millions of others. 
it is the most important place in all the world. This Texas Col- 
lection supplies us with the third dimension of the state. Geog- 
raphy, people, and time have interacted one on the other here to 
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produce a drama second to none anywhere, and the Texas Collec- 
tion is the story of what has been done, of that drama. We want 
all the story there and that means every book that pertains to 
Texas. The Texas Collection does not necessarily require expen- 
sive quarters. The books contain the simple story of a plain 
people and they would fit quite well into plain shelves inside 
plain walls. But there should be four of these walls to give sepa- 
rateness and inside them the atmosphere of Texas should prevail, 
the atmosphere of far blue skies and big stars, the odor of wild 
flowers and the tang of fresh sod with not too much of it turned 
over, the odor of the pine forests along the Sabine and of the 
cattle herd by the Canadian, of the cotton fields after sundown 
on a warm October day, of the oil fields from Beaumont to Borger 
and Gladewater. In this Texas Collection one should have the 
sense of being south of the Red River and the Panhandle’s north 
line and north of the Rio Grande, west of the Sabine and east of 
the foothills of the Rockies. Texans just naturally feel at home 
in those limits, even in a library. And since they own the whole 
thing they ought to have one room in which they can feel at home. 





Jobn Knott, famous cartoonist for the Dallas News, has created 
the character of Old Man Texas. This man in appearance is a 
composite of many fathers of this generation. He is tall, angular, 
shrewd and kindly. He wears a broad-brimmed hat, a drooping 
mustache, and around his eves are those wrinkles made by looking 
long distances over a windy, sunlit land. Two things Old Man 
Texas is good at, sceing through people to their motives and 
asking penetrating questions. His kindly exterior covers but does 
not wholly conceal great power, not only for discrimination but 
for action once he decides that action is necessary. He has in 
him something of Stephen F. Austin, Sam Houston, Colonel 
Charles Goodnight, Jack Hays and L. H. McNelly. He has a 
little of the weariness of the farmer and the coolness of the cat- 
tleman. He has already become a part of the tradition of the 
state, a man that will do to take along—and to bear in mind. 





In London | picked up a copy of The Landmark, official publi- 
cation of the English-Speaking Union. In it were two pages of 
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cartoons on the European crisis. Six of the eight cartoons were 
either by John Knott or Patton of Dallas. 





On Sunday, August 14, 1938, the Amarillo News-Globe issued a 
special edition of 272 pages. It is impossible to give the reader 
any idea of the contents of this single publication. It is a history 
of the High Plains within itself, and contains contributions from 
scholars and students as well as reminiscences from pioneers and 
early residents of the section. Editor John McCarty strikes the 
note of his achievement in the following which we quote from 
the first page. 


Lord, lift me up and let me stand 
By faith on Heaven's tableland 

A higher plane than I have found 
Lord, plant my feet on higher ground. 


These lines from a beautiful song were sung by the settlers 
climbing the Caprock to the High Plains—our country and our 
home. Scientists and historians say that civilization develops to 
greater heights on the semi-arid plains and prairie regions. Mod- 
ern professors say this is the ‘high climatic energy zone and the 
logical seat of future cultural development in the United States.’ 
The quest of the ages has been for higher ground. The song sung 
by the pioneers was merely typical of the feeling that has always 
existed about ‘these mystic, ocean-like plains with such definite 
spiritual qualities.” It is in this spirit that we plant the above 
motto in the skies over Amarillo—and in this spirit we present 
this unusual newspaper dedicated to our pioneers. 


It is indeed unusual, and would doubtless print 900 or more 
pages in book form. .\s I have stated before, it is unfortunate 
that the vast amount of work done in these special editions can 
not be preserved in more permanent form. 





The Baylor Bulletin tor December, 1938 is devoted exclusively 
to “The Administration of Pat M. Neff, Governor of Texas, 1921- 
1925.” The author is Emma Morrill Shirley who made her inves- 
tigation under the direction of the Department of Government of 
the University of Texas. The Foreword was written by Dr. Rob- 
ert Adger Law. The study is based largely on official and news- 
paper sources and is fully documented. 
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Study No. 27 in the Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences 
is a book of 490 pages entitled Picture-Writing of Texas Indians 
by A. T. Jackson, Field Anthropologist. The book contains 49 
maps, 324 plates and 283 figures, a total of 656 illustrations. 
Picture writing is known to exist in 195 Texas sites. It is to be 
found in twelve counties in the Trans-Pecos region, eighteen in 
the Edwards Plateau, five in the northwestern high plains, one in 
the northwestern low plains, two in the north central plains, three 
in the northern prairies and traces in three counties of eastern 
Texas. This most impressive work constitutes Vol. II of the 
Anthropological Papers, initiated and edited by the late Professor 
J. E. Pearce. 





Those who drive the Texas highways have doubtless noted 
that public parks are situated at intervals, and that the roadsides 
have been planted with trees and shrubs. Few perhaps realize 
the thought and care that have gone into this roadside develop- 
ment or that the planting is designed to make driving safer. 
Texas has taken the lead in roadside development and in scientific 
roadbuilding. The present program was initiated under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gibb Gilchrist, State Highway Engineer, who is now 
dean of engineering at the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The idea of saving trees was that of W. R. Ely, one of 
the first Texas State Highway Commissioners. 

Jac L. Gubbels was appointed Landscape Architect for the 
Highway Departmet, and it was under his direction that the 
roadside development program has been put into effect. In Decem- 
ber Mr. Gubbels’ book, American Highways and Roadsides was 
issued by Houghton Mifflin & Company. While the title is gen- 
eral, the entire story is based on what has been done in Texas. 
All the illustrations are taken from Texas roads. <A reading of 
this book will make driving over Texas highways more interesting 
because it explains the purpose behind all that has been done. 





The article on “The Texas Longhorns” by J. Frank Dobie is 
to form a chapter or part of his forthcoming book on that subject. 
Mr. Dobie has been on leave of absence during this year and 
has devoted all of his time to research on the Longhorns. His 
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is the first attempt made in Texas to uncover the origin and trace 
the influence of these wild cattle. There is a need for a detailed 
study of the brand books in each county of Texas and even in the 
counties of the states north and west of Texas. The first chapter 
in these brand books will tell the story of the migration of cattle 


over the Great Plains. 





On December 8, D. M. MeKeithan of the English Department 
made an address entitled “Charleston, The City by the Sea” which 
he delivered to a class in Life and Literature of the South. This 
article has been circulated in mimeograph form. The author 
makes the point that those who have lived in Charleston are 
always homesick for it when they are away. I may add after 
six months in Europe that the same seems to be true of Texas. 
The principal thing that I learned during this absence is that 
America needs to issue a declaration of independence, a declara- 
tion of independence in culture. England and the Continental 
countries have superiority in many things, but the time has passed 
for us to attempt to plaster European culture on the American 
manuscript. American civilization is a vital, living, growing 
thing, and it should not borrow what it can not casily absorb into 
the living tissue. One example will illustrate the danger of bor- 
rowing. In any well regulated American library a book may be 
obtained at the loan desk in from one to ten minutes. In one of 
the greatest book repositories beyond the Atlantic, it requires one 
hour and a half to procure a book. Moreover, American libraries 
are open to any scholar without charge. In the libraries of the 
older countries, a stranger must have all sorts of introductions 
and, in many cases, must pay a fee before he is permitted to use 
the books. There is one great library in Europe built with 
American money which no American can enter unless he is accom- 
panied by a scholar in cap and gown. America should not borrow 
too much from Europe, and the money that wealthy men spend 
there in building libraries, rebuilding castles, and restoring ruins 
could be spent to good effect on this side. The impression I got 
of American scholars in Europe is that many of them are wasting 
their time. This is not true in the field of literature and inter- 
national relations, but it is true in many fields. 
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The Quarterly will publish from time to time popular articles 
bearing on things of interest in Texas. The following was written 
by H. G. Askew who became a member of the Association in 
1897, and was published in The Fort Worth Record, March 24, 
1912. It bore the title “Rare and Wonderful Tales of Early 
Texas,” but deals with the migration of parroquets and squirrels 
and the roosts of wild pigeons. The article was supplied by 
Mr, Askew’s daughter, Mrs. A. W. Oliphant. 





A friend wishes me to commit to writing an account of 
a few of what he terms “rare and wonderful occurrences in 
nature” which I have witnessed in Texas, and which I have 
mentioned to him in conversation at different times. Some 
occurrences which he terms rare would be so considered if 
one happened today, such as the flights of wild pigeons, but 
they were no means rare in the decades in which | and many 
other persons (1 presume) now living saw them. 

The occurrences which | will note were all seen by me in 
a very restricted portion of Texas, and | will not undertake 
to say whether or not any or all of them might not have 
been duplicated elsewhere in Texas. My observations were 
in the northeastern part of the state. 

The first which I will mention was the sight of a flock 
of parroquets, or is it parrokects, a bird of the build, shape 
and coloration of the parrot, but several sizes smaller. | 
remember that it was in the winter time—snow was on the 
ground—probably the winter of 1850-51, or possibly the 
winter before. My father was then a practicing lawyer in 
Marshall, Texas, and having some business at Shreveport, La., 
about forty-two or forty-three miles distant, he traveled there 
in a buggy—there was no railroad in that section of the 
country then—taking me with him. It was while on this 
trip, in the eastern part of Harrison county, that we encoun- 
tered the flock of parroquets, about fifty in number, as well 
as I can recollect, sitting on, or making short flights about, 
the branches of some trees by the roadside. Their gaudy 
plumage attracted my attention and possibly their chattering 
noise also. My father informed me what they were, but I do 
not remember whether he said he had ever seen any of them 
before. They did not seem to be much disturbed at our 
appearance on the scene, that is, they did not fly away. My 
father drove on and I have never seen any more parroquets 
in Texas, or heard of any one else seeing any in this state, 
except in cages. Some professed ornithologists believe that 
I am laboring under a mistake in this matter on account of 
my age, 4 or 5 years, at the time, but my recollection of the 
green birds, with yellow and red about their heads, is more 
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vivid than it is of many sights witnessed long afterward. 
So I would like to hear of other instances, if any, of the 
occurrence of parroquets in eastern ‘Texas. 

Digressing some, I will state that on the same trip my 
lather pointed out to me near the road some twelve miles 
from Marshall, the site of an old Caddo Indian village, and 
I remember that there was then existing evidences that the 
spot had been inhabited. My father, who had emigrated to 
Harrison county in the early forties, must have encountered 
some of the Caddo Indians before they left that vicinity, 
for he told me that an old Caddo Indian said that he (the 
Indian) had hunted on foot all over the region then occupied 
by Caddo Lake. If this be correct, then that lake was prob- 
ably occasioned by the earthquake of 1811, or the great 
raft in Red river, or probably partly by each of those causes. 
I will ramble a little more. At Shreveport I saw a steamboat 
for the first time. | remember its name—the Caspian—and 
I was delighted to find, many vears after, it mentioned in 
a life of David Crockett, as the one on which he traveled 
up Red river on his way to Texas. This brings on a little 
more talk. When | was about 18 years old [ visited Honey 
Grove (Fannin county), for the first time, where [I was 
informed that the place derived its name from the fact that 
Davy Crockett, on his way to Texas, camped on the site and, 
finding there a considerable number of bee trees, named the 
spot Honey Grove. So | am in blissful uncertainty to this 
day about which way Davy Crockett came to Texas, or 
whether he came here twice. 


When Pigeons were Plentiful. 


I do not remember when | saw for the first time a flight 
of passenger pigeons, or wild pigeons, as they were called in 
Kast Texas, and probably elsewhere. These flights were so 
common in Harrison and Hopkins counties and the counties 
between them, in the fifties and early sixties, as to cause no 
more astonishment than—a fall of hail or snow, in the 
proper season. But I remember distinctly what must have 
been the first “pigeon roost” I ever saw. In the fall or 
early winter of 1855 my father moved his family and house- 
hold belongings from Harrison to Hopkins county, using 
dirt road wagons for the purpose, there still being no rail- 
roads in that section. In the northeastern part of Wood 
county, the dirt road reached a place where the trees ahead 
and on each side of the road for a considerable distance had 
heen divested of almost every limb or branch on them. This 
had not been done by storm, as the limbs were broken from 
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every side of the trees and the ends of the branches were 
generally outward from the trees, except in cases where the 
limbs were yet partially attached to the trees, when the ends 
hung downward. Small trees and saplings were crushed to 
the ground, broken off at the roots, and pointed in every 
direction. All this had resulted from the great weight of 
pigeons roosting or attempting to roost on them. I think 
a very conservative estimate of the size of this roost would 
be a section of land—640 acres—but I believe that it was 
much larger. It seems to me that we traveled more than a 
mile passing through it, and it extended apparently more 
than half a mile to each side, the right and the left. As it 
was day time when we passed through it we saw no pigeons 
there, and I cannot now remember whether the roost was 
fresh, that is, had been occupied that fall, or was a year or 
two old. From these roosts the pigeons would radiate in 
the early morning in every direction for distances said to 
be fifty, seventy-five or 100 miles, in search of food, returning 
to the same place late in the afternoon. They were supposed 
to fly at a speed of something like fifty miles per hour, and 
I have seen them often in my boyhood days, passing overhead 
for hours in flocks that could only be enumerated by acres, 
the number of individuals in a flock being beyond estima- 
tion, though it was frequent that the word “millions” was 
used in this connection. These immense flocks were seen 
by me in Wood and Hopkins counties, and probably also in 
Upshur, Harrison and other adjacent counties. It was said 
to be impossible to secure one of these pigeons by shooting 
at them when a drove was passing overhead, because the 
rapidity of their flight, etc. would cause the dead pigeons, 
if any, to be carried out of sight. I tried several times to 
get pigeons this way, but never saw a pigeon fall. If my 
gun would reach to them I could not well miss a pigeon, as 
it would be like shooting at the state capitol for a target. 
The “massacre” form of hunting was the one used to get 
the pigeons for eating purposes (they were very palatable), and 
that was done in the way which I will describe. Persons 
living in the vicinity of the “roost,” and by vicinity I mean 
within a considerable number of miles around, would visit 
the “roost” at night, armed with any old thing—a bludgeon 
would do—and provided with sacks if they went there on 
horseback, or if they wanted that many pigeons, with wagons, 
and everybody got all the pigeons they could carry away, 
and apparently not perceptibly diminish their number. Yet 
it seemed to me that the good pigeon years were getting a 
little further apart and the flocks of them a little less dense, 
but I supposed that they were emigrating to some other 
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region. The most recent pigeon roost that I ever heard of 
was after I moved to Tyler, which was in 1869. It was 
situated either in the northern part of Smith county or 
across the Sabine in Wood or Upshur counties. I never 
went to it, but remember distinctly hearing of “hunting” 
parties, some of them from Tyler, going to it at night and 
getting pigeons. This species of pigeon is said now to be a 
greater rarity in the United States than is the buffalo. 


MIGRATION OF SQUIRRELS 


My friend thinks the “migration of squirrels” story, which 
1 relate to him occasionally, comes the nearest being a pipe 
dream of any, but Judge Hiram Glass, who was raised within 
a few miles of where it occurred, says he has heard several 
old men living near Mt. Vernon speak of the same, or a 
similar occurrence. What | know about it is as follows: In 
the late spring of 1857, | think it was in June, my father 
was traveling in a double-seated vehicle drawn by one or two 
horses (I don’t remember whether there was one or two), in 
which was himself, my mother, myself and one or two younger 
children. The family had been to Harrison county on a 
visit and were on the way back home to Sulphur Springs, 
had passed through the Titus county of that time and had 
entered a prairie section in the eastern part of Hopkins 
county, near a place known as Saltillo, when we observed 
the horse (or horses) looking to the right and begin “cutting 
up.” Looking that way ourselves, we saw what appeared 
to be a number of squirrels coming directly toward us from 
the northeast and making frantic leaps through the grass, 
which was a foot or more in height. My father and | immedi- 
ately got up and went to the head of the horse (or horses), 
for holding and pacifying purposes. The squirrels came 
straight on, it seemed to us for the purpose of getting on an 
elevation so as to see more clearly what was ahead for them. 
The few that we saw at first were but the pioneers—the 
skirmish line as it were. Presently we discerned that the main 
column was both widely extended and deep, all traveling in 
one direction about from northwest to southeast. But for 
the fact that our motive power was very much frightened, 
and that not a single squirrel seemed disposed to swerve 
from its course, we would have enjoyed the comicality of 
the sight of the thousands of squirrels springing into the 
air every minute in their efforts to gain distance through 
the tall and rank grass. Well, they began reaching the road 
at last, and they kept on reaching it for what seemed to 
me an hour, at least, though as it was before the days of 
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Waterbury watches, I cannot be sure whether it was sixty 
minutes, or more or less. If I had then been possessed of 
a Waterbury I was too busy trying to keep the squirrels off 
of our motive power—and myself—to have acted as time- 
keeper. When the squirrels which entered the road in line 
with our vehicle and team got very near, the most of them 
either swerved to the right or left or went under, but 1 
distinctly remember that some of them—they must have 
belonged to the signal corps—went over the horse, or horses, 
and through the vehicle, on the back seat of which my mother 
and children crouched, being protected by side curtains. | 
said “thousands” a while back. That’s all right. 1 did not 
mean dozens, or hundreds even. | have read occasionally 
of such migrations of squirrels being observed in the early 
days of the United States, but have never heard of another 
one in Texas. I am dead sure there was one, if there never 
was another. I have always supposed that instinct was lead- 
ing the squirrels to the roasting ear fields and patches in the 
more densely settled country to the southeast. 

I will digress again and play the role of old inhabitant on 
the weather question. Just prior to the trip last mentioned 
I had been on a visit of several months to kinfolk on a planta- 
tion near Marshall. My recollection is that in April (1857) 
a comet was visible in daytime as late as 9 o’clock. Also that 
one morning in that same month the old negro cook came 
running in at the back door of the “big house,” exclaiming, 
“Missus! Missus! The old lady above is pickin’ her geese 
agin!” Boylike, I rushed out to see what was the matter. 
I found that snowflakes were coming down quite thickly. 
When I heard from home (Hopkins county), [ learned that 
every chinaberry and peach tree in that section had been 
killed to the ground. 


WHEN TEXANS SAW THE AURORA 


For fear I will tire the reader, I will mention only one 
other phenomenon, rare in Texas, which I observed in Tyler 
in the late fall or winter of one of the early eighties, 1881 
or 1882—the aurora borealis. I was then the auditor of the 
Texas & St. Louis railway, or Cotton Belt, the general office 
of which was located only a few hundred yards from my 
residence. This being the case, I frequently went to the 
office and worked a few hours after supper. One night on 
leaving the office and looking in the direction of my home 
(to the north), I was amazed to see in the northern sky what 
seemed to be several dozen rainbow colored streaks, arranged 
fan shape, and quivering up and down from their lower ends, 
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which were concealed by trees. In a moment or two I realized 
what it was, and ran home as fast as I could, to wake up 
Mrs. Askew and show it to her, as | thought she might never 
have another opportunity to see such a sight. When I first 
saw it it must have been at its maximum of brilliancy. It 
faded perceptibly every few yards of my run, but I succeeded 
in showing it to my wife before it faded completely away. 
It is certainly a rare occurrence for an aurora to be seen that 
far South. In a day or two afterward the daily newspapers 
which we received gave accounts of a general disturbance of 
the electric wires throughout all the northern states caused 
by that same aurora. 

I have a few more true stories in reserve, which | will 
impart to the younger generation, when | reach the position 
of “oldest inhabitant.” 





The following article by D. L. Kokernot appeared in the 
Galveston News, May 12, 1878. It apparently was copied from 
the Gonzales Inquirer. The account was furnished by Mr. E. R. 
Dabney, Newspaper Librarian of the University. 


Tne BartLeE or ANAHUAC 


D. L. Kokernot contributes to the Gonzales Inquirer his 
reminescences of the battle of Anahuac in 1832. The town 
of Anahuac was then the principal one in this part of Texas: 
the name and one or two families are all that remain of it 
now. At the time of which Mr. K. writes— 

The town contained a large Mexican garrison, commanded 
by Col. David Bradburn, who was a Kentuckian in the 
Mexican service, and withal a notorious tyrant, together with 
some seventy-five or one hundred Americans, among whom 
were Theodore Dorsett and George N. Patrick, Robert Wise- 
man and William B. Travis, afterwards the hero and martyr 
of the Alamo; P. C. Jack, Robert N. Williamson, better 
known as “three-legged Willie.” The last three were then 
promising young lawyers. Some time in June Col. Brad- 
burn and some of our young lawyers, on the account of the 
bad conduct of the former, fell out. The colonel sent a squad 
of soldiers and arrested Travis, Jack, and Monroe Edwards, 
and threw them into the calaboose or dungeon in the fort, and 
placed a heavy guard over them, with the full determination 
to send them to Mexico as prisoners. But the brave and 
noble Willie went to work to raise a company to liberate our 
friends, we having first gone to Bradburn to see if he would 
release them; but he told us he had chartered a schooner to 
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to send them as prisoners to Matamoras; whereupon a com- 
pany of about forty was organized under the command of 
Willie. That night Bradburn put the men aboard of a 
schooner to send them off, as he had threatened to do; but 
Willie, with his command of brave men was out on the 
morning following, determined to rescue our friends or die 
in the attempt. Seeing which, Bradburn brought them 
ashore and released them, but on the next night kidnapped 
and threw them into prison. Then we sent off to the Brazos 
for help, with the full determination to rescue our friends. 
In a few days help came, among which were some of the 
noblest and bravest of the land, as Wm. N. Jack, brother of 
Pat. Jack; Francis W. Johnson, who after the death of Col. 
Milam, commanded at the taking of the Alamo, in 1835; 
John Austin, Col. Warren, D. C. Hall, and Wiley Martin, 
and about one hundred brave Texans. Col. F. W. John- 
son was chosen to command, and a better choice could 
not have been made. He asked me if we had any boats. I 
told him we had three fine small schooners—the “Stephen F. 
Austin,” the “Water Witch,” and the “Red River.” He then 
ordered us to fit them out with men, arms and provisions, 
for the purpose of blockading the town. The “Stephen F. 
Austin” was commanded by Captain William Scott. She 
was of five tons burden, and carried five guns and five 
men. The “Water Witch” was commanded by Captain 
James Spillman; was of four and half tons burden, carrying 
four men and four guns. The “Red River” was commanded 
by Captain D. L. Kokernot; was of five tons, with five men 
and five guns. Now this was the first Texas navy. Our 
cruising stations were as follows: Captain Scott, from Double 
Bayou to Anahuac; Captain Spillman, off Cedar Point; 
Captain Kokernot, from the mouth of the Trinity River along 
the Bay shore. Thus we had them perfectly blockaded, so 
that none of the Tories could carry provisions to the enemy. 
Our little army beseiged the fort by land, and had several 
skirmishes, while our navy had no little sport by running 
near enough to provoke the fire of the enemy’s guns, but 
receiving no damage thereby. We captured three boats as 
prizes, loaded with provisions such as butter, eggs, chickens, 
beef and pork, besides all sorts of dainties; and you may be 
sure we lived high on Tory provisions. After some fighting 
the enemy surrendered, the redoubtable Bradburn making 
his escape by night and fleeing into Louisiana. Then we had 
the great pleasure of releasing our friends from the prison. 
Our fleet then set sail for Galveston island to capture the 
custom-house with its officers and stores. We ran in after 
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dark and captured everything, without sustaining the slight- 
est loss. Having loaded our vessels, we set sail for Anahuac 
and home. The movements of our army I knew but little 
about, my place being on the water. I saw our noble chief, 
F. W. Johnson, last fall at Austin, and had a pleasant inter- 
view with him. 


Readers will note that this Department has been given the 
title “Texas Collection.” This title seems more appropriate as 
indicating the character and purpose of this publication. The 
name is borrowed from the Texas Collection of books in the Uni- 
versity Library. 

WALTER Prescott WEBB. 

The University of Texas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Arthur Cecil Bining. (Harrisburg, Penn.: Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, 1938. Pp. 227. Illustrations and 
appendices. ) 

Those interested in the colonial period of American history will 
recall the publication of Professor Bining’s British Regulation of 
the Colonial Tron Industry by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press in 1933. The book here reviewed is closely related to the 
former book and deals with the development of iron manufacture 
in Pennsylvania during the eighteenth century. It should stim- 
ulate others to engage in research upon the other colonial industries 
with a view to enlarging the information about colonial economic 
life. 

No question can remain in the reader’s mind that by the 
middle of the eighteenth century Pennsylvania had become the 
“foremost iron producing center in the colonies.” Appendix A, 
which lists 167 ironworks erected in Pennsylvania and gives the 
names of the owners and the locations in towns and counties, is 
incontrovertible proof of the early healthy growth of the industry. 

The story is related in nine chapters, each of which is followed 
by a list of footnotes. The first chapter narrates the early at- 
tempts at ironmaking in Virginia, Massachusetts, Plymouth, and 
other colonies. The second deals with the “iron plantations,” 
those communities in Pennsylvania engaged in the making of 
iron. The third gives an account of the “geographical distribution 
of the ironworks in Pennsylvania.” The next two chapters discuss 
the technique of iron manufacture and the improvements and 
inventions in the industry, such as the blowing cylinders, stoves, 
air furnaces, engines, and so forth. The sixth and seventh chapters 
contain interesting information about the labor system and iron- 
masters, respectively, while the eighth chapter deals with the 
regulation of the industry by the Iron Act of 1750. The last 
chapter is a summary of the iron industry in Pennsylvania in the 
eighteenth century. 

The worth of the book is increased by forty-two well-chosen 
illustrations. a bibliography of eighteen pages, and a very useful 
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index of thirteen pages. Professor Bining’s book will find its place 
in the literature on colonial economic life. 
R. L. Brese.e. 
The University of Texas. 





Eurly American History (1492-1789). By Jennings B. Sanders. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. Pp. xx, 632. $3.75.) 
This splendidly organized volume is divided into five parts: 
Kurope in America (1492-1660); Colonial Expansion and Prob- 
lems of Control (1660-1689); The Colonies Come of Age (1689- 
1763): Colonial Civilization; Revolution, Independence, the Con- 
stitution (1763-1789). The narrative of our early history is 
carried from the earliest beginnings of American colonization to 
the adoption of the Constitution in 1787. The author has 
achieved a nice balance between political, social, and economic 
factors: for the most part, there has been no effort to blend these 
factors (or make a master synthesis) which usually results in 
confusion. Although the author’s style may be awkward at times, 
on the whole his presentation is marked by clarity (of first 
importance in a textbook) and not confounded by an effort to 
write an “interpretation” of American history. A separate in- 
troduction for each of the five major divisions of the book 
furnishes connecting links which should tend to keep the student 
from regarding history as a_ series of “water-tight” compart- 
ments. The author has made extensive use of the sources as well 
as most of the standard secondary works. The footnotes are 
where they belong—at the bottom of the page. For the most part 
the footnote citations are useful and designed to induce the student 
to make use of the “Introductory Bibliography” given in the 
appendix. The format is excellent; typographical errors are 
almost non-existent (see p. vil); but only four maps are given 
which is not sufficient for a history textbook. There is a good 
index. 
Winit1amM A. PITKIN. 


Superior State Teachers College. 
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His Excellency George Clinton, Critic of the Constitution. By E. 
Wilder Spaulding. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938. 
Pp. ix, 325. $3.50.) 

The biography of George Clinton, “the most important indi- 
vidual in American History,” so neglected, has been written. 
Apparently all of the available Clinton material and both Fed- 
eralist and Anti-Federalist sources have been freely used. The 
author is to be congratulated for doing so well what should have 
been done many years ago. 

Clinton’s education, or lack of it, his interest in mathematics 
and surveying, and his study of the law are shown. His remark- 
able work in surveying the boundary line between New York 
and New Jersey stands today as a monument to his careful 
work. Clinton was born in 1739, and before he was thirty years 
old he had entered the political field which was to engage his 
attention for the remainder of his life. He was elected to the 
Second Continental Congress where he soon won the friendship 
and confidence of George Washington. He missed immortality 
as a “Signer” of the Declaration of Independence, and on the 
whole was never happy nor active as a member of the Continental 
Congress and later became a rather severe critic of it. He was 
appointed Brigadier-General by Congress but he never won any 
special fame as an active military man. His greatest service 
during the Revolution was as War Governor of New York in 
raising militia quotas and in securing military supplies. He was 
severely unsympathetic toward the Loyalists and directed the move- 
ment of confiscation of their properties. 

Clinton served seven terms as governor of New York, and, 
although he was never a political spoilsman in the sense that his 
nephew, DeWitt Clinton, was, he laid the basis for the Republican 
party in New York. His alliance with the powerful Livingston 
family enabled him for many years to withstand the attacks of 
the great landlord—merchant—Puritan combination made up of 
the great merchant princes of New York City, the Hamilton- 
Schuyler—landed aristocracy and Puritan immigrant elements 
from New England. He worked with Aaron Burr but early came 
to distrust him, and did not enter into the attempted alliance 
between the Burr forces and Republicans to recover New York 
from the Federalists in the 1790’s. It seems that Clinton did not 
wholly trust Jefferson, but this may have been due to rivalry. 
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He served nearly eight years as Vice-President, but without dis- 
tinction. 

Spaulding, like most biographers, is sympathetic toward his 
subject, but he does not fail to indicate Clinton’s foibles. His 
failure to appreciate national interests, lack of Republican philos- 
ophy, strong fondness tor his account books, and land speculation 
are some of the weaker sides of Clinton’s character. 


J. L. WALLER. 
College of Mines and Metallurgy. 





The Territorial Papers of the United States, Vol. V1, The Terri- 
tory of Mississippi, 1809-1817. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence E. Carter. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. Pp. v, 893. $1.50.) 

This is the second volume of the series whose contents are 
devoted to a compilation of the documents dealing with the 
Mississippi Territory. The period covered extends from the ap- 
pointment of David Holmes as governor in June, 1809, down to 
the admission of the territory as a state in the Union in Decem- 
ber, 1817. Incidentally, Holmes was governor throughout the 
nine years save for the short ad interim administration of Henry 
Daingerfield from October, 1811, to June, 1812. The same rigid 
restriction employed in the first volume of the Mississippi series 
upon types of documents thought worthy of reproduction has been 
observed; the same useful footnotes rich in bibliographical notices 
and data relative to persons represented are included. The omis- 
sions discoverable through the medium of the footnotes intrigue the 
reader with the wealth of unused material still available for the 
research student in the federal repositories in Washington. 

Despite the strictures upon the type of documents included here, 
this volume does not fail to fill a much needed gap in the printed 
sources of Mississippi territorial history. Much colorful matter 
relating to three phases of frontier doings has been included: 
namely, the establishment of land claims, the relation between the 
settlers and the revolution in West Florida, and the first rejection 
of proffered statehood and the final organization of the territory 


into a state. 
The conflict of jurisdiction in Mississippi between the Spaniards 
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and Americans from 1783 to 1795 could only result in the issuance 
of land patents by both governments. Comity required that the 
United States should accept all Spanish titles where they did 
not work to the prejudice of \merican settlers. Further com- 
plications were furnished in the Washington District (now  in- 
cluded in Alabama) by certain English claims set up during the 
British occupancy of Florida, 1763-1783. As a consequence, the 
three federal land offices were constantly beset by petitions and 
memorials asking remedial measures. Chicanery in such claims 
was not lacking, nor did Americans look too judicially upon 
English claimants during the Second War of Independence. Too, 
the settlement of Madison County (in the bend of the Tennessee ) 
upon the tribal lands ef the Chickasaws gave much concern to 
Governor Holmes and the military authorities of the United 
States, who, at one time, threatened to use force to remove the 
“squatters.” 

Another matter productive of much domestic correspondence 
1 West Florida. Americans above the thirty- 


was the emeute | 
first parallel were ready to assist the Kempers and their fellows 
in dispossessing the Spaniards from the area between the Perdido 
and Pearl Rivers. Harry Toulmin, the efficient but disputatious 
judge of the court for the eastern district of the territory, appears 
as the protagonist of international ethics in a difficult situation. 
Arrayed against him were such  filibusters as Reuben Kemper, 
Joseph Kennedy, and Sterling Dupree. 

Lastly, but not least in interest, are the papers dealing with 
the question of statehood. The territory developed two factions ; 
the older, aristocratic settlers about Natchez and the democratic 
“piney woods” group east of Pearl River. Out of this political 
dissension came the rejection of the offer of the Congress to set 
up a state in 1811, a state which would have included the area 
now found in Alabama as well as Mississippi. It was not until 
Congress offered statehood to the area at present delimited as 
Mississippi that the Natchez faction, controlling the constitutional 
convention, was willing to risk the creation of a state. 

This volume is admirably indexed. Its list of persons, obscure 
in themselves, gives a key to the place of origin of many sub- 
sequent settlers of Texas. Many students, it is certain, as this 
reviewer, await eagerly the next volumes of the series dealing in 
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turn with the Louisiana Territory, the Missouri Territory, and 
the Territory of Arkansas. 
Rex W. STRICKLAND. 
College of Mines and Metallurgy. 





The United States und the Disruption of the Spanish Empire, 
1810-1822. A Study of the Relations of the United with 
Spain and with the Rebel Spanish Colonies. By Charles 
Carroll Griffin. Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 429. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1937. $3.75.) 

This volume treats in survey fashion the relations of the United 
States with Spain and her revolting colonies, 1810-1822. Manu- 
script materials for the investigation come from the archives of 
London, Paris, Simancas, Madrid, the State Department, Division 
of Manuscripts, Library of Congress and New York Publie Li- 
brary. After a brief introduction touching U. S.-Spain relations 
up to 1810, the author divides his subjects into 1) our relations 
with the revolting colonies to 1815; 2) negotiations with Spain 
over Florida, the western boundary of Louisiana, and neutrality 
problems; 3) relations with the rebels; 4) the Adams-Onis Treaty 
and its ratification; and 5) a chapter on recognition. <A_ final 
word is said in analysis ef the factors influencing the historical 
developments of the period. 

There is value in a study that attempts to bring together vari- 
ous significant data for a comprehensive view of the subject here 
considered. Specific contributions stand out. Evidence is forth- 
coming of the part our munitions industries played in the success 
of the Wars for Independence. .\ broader indication is manifest, 
hitherto little known, of the influence of our political ideas in 
the minds of the revolutionary leaders. Significant data are pre- 
sented touching the extent of privateering during the struggle and 
the relation of this activity to the growth of American trade. New 
light is thrown upon the relation of our westward expansion to the 
revolutionary movements across the border. 

Two ideas the writer projects need stressing. One is that the 
Wars for Independence were “native movements.” ‘Too much 
emphasis has been put upon foreign influence in bringing about 
this vast upheaval. The other is that the antecedents of our rivalry 
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with Spain go back to the sixteenth century. Possibly it would 
have been better to have said that the drive in our expansion south- 
ward is colonial in its origins. The problems considered by the 
writer here are the early nineteenth century aspects of this expan- 
sive southward movement. For this reason there seems to be 
room for differing with the conclusion (p. 277) that the Monroe 
Doctrine gave expression to a trend in foreign affairs that arose 
from our preoccupation with internal problems. The Monroe 
Doctrine has its origin in the colonial period. Senor Pererya 
rightly considered the subject as originating in 1763. 

In the author’s search for materials he overlooked the im- 
portant collection in the Estado Series in the Archivo General de 
Indias, Seville and the collections in the Archivo General de la 
Nacién, Mexico City. ‘To the latter Professor Bolton has given 
adequate indication in his Guide. In the published materials the 
reviewer misses any reference to data available regarding Spain’s 
defense of New Mexico against American penetration and an in- 
dication that the writer consulted T, M. Marshall’s The History 
of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, or Professor 
Hackett’s monumental work: Pichardo: Limits of Louisiana and 
Teras. Notwithstanding, the study merits publication — since 
distinctive contributions have been made in a field that is ad- 
mittedly vast. 

ALrreD B. THOMAs. 


University of Alabama. 





Adventure on Red River. Report on the Exploration of the Head- 
waters of Red River by Caplain Randolph B. Marcy and 
Captain G. B. McClelian. Edited and annotated by Grant 
Foreman. (Norman University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. 
Pp. xxxi, 190, $2.50.) 

Grant Foreman has contributed much to the study of the south- 
western frontier. Not the least of these contributions is this 
reprint of Captain Marecy’s report which serves to make available 
to the lay reader a colorful document that has long been consulted 
by the historian as part of United States Senate E.recutive Docu- 
ment No. 54, Thirty-second Congress, second session. The original 
document, not readily obtainable save in larger libraries, included 
320 pages followed by two maps and sixty-three plates. The 
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reprint is Captain Marey’s journal and originally occupied 11% 
pages of the complete report. One map has been reproduced in 
the present text. 

Adventures on Red River is an account by Captain R. B. Marey 
of the fourth of five exploring expeditions that he led into west- 
ern Oklahoma and Texas. More specifically it gives the first 
authentic report concerning the country in which Red River rises. 
This report established the Prairie Dog Town Fork of Red River 
as the main upper water course of the stream and thus indirectly 
deprived Texas of Greer County. 

Marcy’s report is worth republishing in a popular form. He 
was a careful observer, a man of wide intelligence, and wrote 
tersely and accurately. Foreman’s notes accompanying the text 
are rather meager. Inasmuch as | have little acquaintance with 
the region traversed | can not vouch for their accuracy or desery 
their inaccuracy. One error does seem apparent on page 16, where 
Foreman remarks that Cache Creek was one hundred miles above 
the most remote settlement. He, in another publication, speaks 
of Warren’s trading house at that locality in 1852. A map super- 
imposed upon modern political boundaries would have been help- 
ful, a lack which is partially redeemed in Foreman’s Pioneer Days 
in the Southwest, save for the fact that Marey’s route there is 
dated “1853.” Except for these unimportant errata, the book 
should be praised for its intent, its accomplishment, its attractive 
format, and excellent typography. 

Rex W. SvRicKLaNp. 

College of Mines and Metallurgy. 





The Collapse of the Confederacy. By Charles H. Wesley. (The 
Associated Publishers, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1937. Pp. 
xiii, 225. Price $2.15.) 

This small volume is an attempt of Professor Wesley to refute 
the thesis that the collapse of the Confederacy was due to the 
predonderant resources of men and materials and the superior 
military, financial, and industrial organization of the North. 
Professor Wesley, perhaps alone, is astonished that the Confed- 


eracy did not continue the war for a longer period. In his opinion 
there was a more potent factor in the collapse; namely, the lack 
of Southern morale. 
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First, Professor Wesley attempts to show that the South did 
not lack resources: secondly, with inept analogies to the Dutch 
and American wars of independence, that superior economic re- 
sources are not essential to win independence; and thirdly, that 
the low morale of the Confederacy was in large part responsible 
for the collapse.  Disregarding geography and chronology, a 
miscellany of contradictory evidence is introduced from sources 
irrespective of reliability and without criticism. Often it is quite 
impossible to tell whether the author is substantiating his theory 
or destroying it. 

“The morale of the Confederacy,” writes Professor Wesley, 
“from the autumn of 1864 was steadily declining. ... At the 
heginning of 1865 a fatalism of defeat had replaced the feeling 
of confident victory.” 

On the basis of previous studies these dates could safely have 
heen moved back at least two years, but unless Professor Wesley 
can demonstrate that low morale and a feeling of defeatism pre- 
ceeded military defeat and cconomic distress, most students will 
certainly hold that these psychological factors grew out of military 
disasters and economic suffering. 

HAROLD SCHOEN, 


Amarillo Junior College. 





The History of |Lower| California. By Don Francisco Javier 


Clavigero, S. J. Translated from the Italian and edited 
by Sara E. Lake and A. A. Gray. (Stanford University 
Press, 1938. Price $4.00.) 

Notwithstanding the great interest in the early history of Cali- 
fornia manifested during recent years, this work of the eminent 
Jesuit historian had remained practically unknown to English 
readers. Clavigero’s //istory of Mexico attracted immediate 
and wide interest and was translated shortly after its appearance 
in Italian in 1780-81 into English, French, German, Spanish and 
Danish. But the Storia della California, published by his brother 
in Venice in 1789, two years after the author's death, remained 
unnoticed even by Spanish readers until 1852, when Juan FR. 
Navarro selected one of two manuscript translations for publica- 
tion in Mexico. Now after more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury this great work of one of the most distinguished and scholarly 


\) 
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historians of Mexico has been translated for the first time into 
English and made available to American students of the South- 
west. The Spanish translation published in Mexico, however, has 
one advantage in that it brings up the account to 1796 in an 
appendix written by Diego (Manuel) Troncoso y Buenvecino, one 
of the translators of the original work of Clavigero. The present 
translators of the Storia might have profitably added this appendix 
to the present English version. 

The importance of this fundamental work on the early history 
of Lower California, from which the ultimate occupation of present 
California was undertaken, is self-evident. The historian as well 
as the naturalist, the archaeologist, and the ethnologist alike will 
read with interest and profit the simple and illuminating narrative 
of Clavigero’s masterly account. The translators have preserved 
much of the natural charm and simplicity of the original and have 
added valuable information in the annotations. 

The biographical sketch in the translators’ preface is far from 
complete and could have been made fuller with the aid of José 
Miguel Macias’ biography of Clavigero (Vera Cruz, 1883) and 
the more recent and schels:ty study of Luis Gonzalez Obregon. 
El Abate Francisco Javier Clavijero: Noticias Bio-bibliograficas 
(Mexico, 1917). .\ serious anachronism is found in the statement 
that “in all his early studies Clavigero was aided by the erudite 
Mexican antiquarian Don Carlos Siguenza y Gongora.” The Mex- 
ican savant died in 1700, thirty-one vears before Clavigero was 
born. 

C. E. Castanepa. 

The University of Texas. 





Hispanic America: Colonial and Republican. By Charles Edward 
Chapman. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 19338. 
Two volumes bound as one. Colonial Hispanic America: 
A History. Published, 1933. Reprinted, 1938. Pp. xvii, 
405. Republican Hispanic America: A History.  Pub- 
lished, 1937. Pp. xvii, 463, $4.00.) 


This volume appears to have been published for the sole purpose 
of bringing to the public at a lower price Professor Chapman’s 
excellent studies of colonial and republican Hispanic America. 


The present volume contains the full texts, and all of the maps, 
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illustrations, bibliographies, and indexes of the original publica- 
tions. 

Colonial Hispanic America: A History is refreshingly free from 
unnecessary details. The major political and military events of 
the conquest, colonial period, and revolutionary era are narrated 
briefly and accurately, while social, economic, and cultural de- 
velopments receive ample treatment. In consequence, the study 
has won marked popularity as a textbook and work of reference. 

Republican Hispanic America; A History carries the story of 
our southern neighbors up to the present era. A short chapter, 
describing their physical and psychological characteristics, is fol- 
lowed by four chapters in which are outlined the political experi- 
ments of the Hispanic Americans during the war for independence. 
Chapter VI contains an interesting analysis of the political 
ideologies and achievements of San Martin and Bolivar. Professor 
Chapman then examines the military dictatorship in Hispanic 
America, stressing the fact that caudillism has usually been 
dominant there since the war for independence, His treatment 
of this important subject is ingenious and thought provoking, but 
the importance of economic factors in bringing about such political 
instability is not clearly indicated. Two chapters are devoted to 
a treatment of the relations of the Hispanic American nations 
with other countries and with each other, special emphasis being 
given to their contacts with the United States. .\ chapter entitled 
“The Emergence to World Importance” summarizes the achieve- 
ments of the Hispanic \mericans since independence, and reviews 
the factors that may determine their future advance or retrogres- 
sion. The “National Histories Appendix” takes up slightly more 
than half of the text. Its summaries of developments during the 
republican era in each of the Latin American states are master- 
pieces of condensation. Republican Hispanic America: A History 
contains a disproportionate amount of material bearing on the 
La Plata region, but the manifest impossibility of treating fully 
the early political experiments of all the states doubtless justifies 
using the method of instruction by example. On the whole, the 
book covers adequately the field its author proposed to examine. 
It is unusually accurate, and beautifully written. 

Hispanic America: Colonial and Republican is attractively and 
serviceably bound. It is well edited, and is printed in a readable 
type on glazed stock. A consolidated table of contents, bib- 
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liography, and index would make it somewhat easier to use, but 
these slight deficiencies do not seriously impair its value as a 
textbook. The Maemillan Company deserves commendation for 
making Professor Chapman's splendid works available in such an 
attractive and economical edition. 
tICHARD A, JOHNSON. 
Auqustana College. 





A Century of Medicine in Texas. The Story of Medicine in Bexar 
County, Texas. By Pat Ireland Nixon, M. D. (San Antonio: 
Privately published through the Lancaster Press, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1936. Pp. xvi, 405.) 

Fifty-four years ago James D. Lynch’s Bench and Bar of Texas 
came off the press. What Lynch did for the legal profession, 
Dr. Nixon has done for the medical profession, with the difference, 
however, that he confined himself to a very small portion of 
Texas. Some day the author’s hope that another writer will under- 
take to write the history of medicine in Texas will come true. 
Then the worth of Nixon’s book as a source will stand out again. 

The author has divided his book into two parts of four and 
seven chapters, respectively. The first part covers the period to 
1900; the second comes up to the Texas centennial. There is an 
almost equal balance of pages between the two parts, one hundred 
ninety-two and one hundred eighty-nine, respectively. There are 
three appendices containing the names of present and former 
members and of the officers of the Bexar County Medical Society 
since its founding in 1903. Thirty illustrations add materially to 
the interest of the book. 

Dr. Nixon writes with a very definite loyalty to his profession. 
In his preface he says: “San Antonio has had its quota of doctors 
who have spent their lives on the firing line... . It is to be 
regretted that many of their names .. . are forgotten and it is 
to be hoped that the records herein compiled will preserve for a 
better fate the names of the doctors of the present generation.” 
He regrets that the soldier is long remembered and the doctor 
soon forgotten and reminds the reader: “Travis, Bowie, Crockett 
and Bonham sacrificed their lives and no one would deny them 
the full measure of glory. But Pollard, Michison and Thomp- 
son also made the supreme sacrifice and their names are seldom 
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» read very long to realize that here 


heard.” One does not have t 
at least the names of many doctors are recorded, and the profession 
will undoubtedly remain extremely grateful for the work of 
Dr. Nixon. 

I am tempted as a reviewer to mention many of these names, 
hut lack of space allows the mention of only a few. The names 
of Dr. Ferdinand Herff and his son, Dr. Adolph Herff, are tradi- 
tional, and the careers of these two men must have served many 
a physician as an ideal. Well known, too, are the names and 
careers of George Cupples, George Graham Watts, Julius Braun- 
nagel, Frank Paschal, B. F. Stout, and C. S. Venable. The author 
has placed many short biographical sketches into his book and has 
made a valuable contribution both to medical history and to his- 
tory and biography at large. 

R. L. Brese.e. 


The University of Texas. 





Bluebonnets and Blood. The Romance of Tejas. By Lenoir Hunt. 
(Houston: Texas Books, Inc., 1938. Pp. xv, 427. Draw- 
ings, photographs, maps. $5.00.) 

Dedicating his book to his wife and giving his acknowledg- 
ments to a large number of present-day Texans, Lenoir Hunt 
1 foreword which explains how he came to 
have a love for Texas history. On May 5, 1894, as a boy he was 
typing in the office of Judge C. W. Raines, State Historical 
Clerk, in the capitol of Texas. An old show case in the office 
protected a few priceless treasures, among them Travis’s im- 
mortal message sent from the Alamo on February 24, 1836. 
Presently five great Texans of that day and time came into the 
Hogg—and their 


opens his story with ¢ 


office—Reagan, Lubbock, Roberts, Ross, and 
conversation aroused in the youth the desire to comprehend Texo- 
American ideals whence sprang the Texas Plan of Liberty and 
the distinctive civilization of the land over which six flags have 
flown.” And now, forty-four years later, “the boy beside the old 
show case attempts to paint across the four-century panorama 
highlights of the Texas epic.” The careful reader cannot escape the 
conclusion that the author is writing with a love for his subject 
and with the conviction that blood made Texas. 

The author divides his story into eight parts. He requires 
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eighteen pages to tell of the exploration of Texas, sixty to trace 
the conquest of the wilderness, one hundred sixteen to depict the 
struggle for independence, fifty to relate the events of the republic, 
twenty to get to secession, forty-eight to recount the struggles of 
secession and reconstruction, and twenty-four to tell the story 
of modern Texas. In the eighth part of sixty-six pages the author 
reverts to pioneer times and tells of the capitals and flags of 
Texas, the press, the rangers, the cattle trails, the Indian, and 
everyday life in early Texas. 

While only two maps—Pineda’s map of 1519 and a map show- 
ing the grants to colonizers—appear in the book, forty-six draw- 
ings and photographs enrich its pages and increase its worth. 
Unfortunately a great many typographical errors, such as Nati- 
toches, Matamores, Cibola, warrent, Tenerio, Coleta, Doleres, por- 
tentious, Massenat, and others escaped the proofreader. 


R. L. BrEsE.e. 


The University of Texas. 





Frontier and Pioneer Recollections of Early Days in San Antonio 
and West Texas. By Vinton Lee James. (San Antonio: 
Privately published through the Artes Graficas Press, 1938. 
Pp. 210. Illustrations. ) 

Vinton Lee James, the author of Frontier and Pioneer, was born 
in San Antonio on July 3, 1858. For a period of years he has 
written and published articles about his own experiences, and 
many of these articles appear in the book which is here being 
reviewed. He has had three objects in writing his recollections. 
First, he wanted to perpetuate the memory of his father, John 
James, pioneer frontier surveyor who came to Texas from Nova 
Scotia in 1837 at the age of eighteen years and who surveyed 
untold numbers of tracts of land on the frontier of Texas; second, 
he wished to record his own “many interesting adventures and 
experiences” in order that his relatives might know what part 
he had in the development of Texas and that his friends might 
“relive in memory the davs that are gone”; third, he desired that 
future generations might “read these pages and rejoice that such 
days and experiences have been and regret that they too cannot 
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taste the freedom and tang of the days when men drank deeply 
of life in this great state of Texas.” 

Twenty-four pages are devoted to the life and career of John 
James, but one would have liked to read much more of this man 
who played so great a part in the frontier history of Texas. 
Fifty pages contain the personal recollections of the author, sixty- 
five carry a dozen articles about San Antonio, and fifty-eight 
pages relate to western Texas. The nine splendid illustrations are 
well chosen and are reproduced on a quality of paper in keeping 
with their worth. The many brief sketches and accounts of 
which the book is composed are extremely interesting and con- 
tain much valuable first-hand information about many profes- 
sional and other prominent people as well as about many events. 
The articles are, on the whole, favorable to the individuals and 
events of which they treat and reveal the author as a generous 
and courteous man. This reviewer regrets that such errors of the 
typesetter as descendents, noisely, principle (for principal), Colla- 
han, coporations, Balknap, Meuesbach, Gussen, Doual, and others 
were overlooked in proofreading. 

R. L. BresEe. 

The University of Tezas. 
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BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


With the publication of Jean Delanglez, The Journal of Jean 
Cavelier (Chicago, 1938, pp. 179, $2.50) the Institute of Jesuit 
History has produced its second book. Delanglez, by the way, was 
also the author of the first, Some La Salle Journeys. The book 
is really a translation and annotation of the journal which La 
Salle’s brother, the abhé Jean Cavelier, kept of La Salle’s expe- 
dition to Texas and of his own overland journey back to Canada. 
This journal, or chronicle of La Salle’s expedition, was preceded 
by those of Father Anastasius Douay and of Henri Joutel and 
covers the years 1684 to 1688. The book opens with a critical and 
interesting study of Jean Cavelier. The journal proper is printed 
in both French and English on pages facing one another and 
fills forty translated pages. There are thirty-two pages of valu- 
able editorial notes, a bibliography of eight pages, and a good 
index of seven pages. The book will find its place in the Terana 
of the period. 


R. LL. B. 





Sequoyah, by Grant Foreman (University of Oklahoma Press), 
is one of the most interesting works from the pen of this well- 
known writer on topics dealing with the American Southwest. 
The story of Sequoyah, an illiterate Cherokee Indian who con- 
ceived and perfected in its entirety the alphabet or syllabary of 
his language, is based largely on newly discovered source mate- 
rials. Sequoyah realized the magic of writing as employed by 
the white man and set about to give the Indian a “talking leaf.” 
It was a slow, laborious task, but was so well accomplished by this 
untutored Cherokee that many of his people mastered the entire 
syllabary of eighty-six characters within a few days. In Fore- 
man’s words, “Heroic and pathetic was the figure of this man 
groping in the dark for something he had never seen; an objective 
only vaguely conceived, but something he very definitely believed 
he could bring into being for the great good of his people.” (p. 73) 
The beautiful “Ode to Sequoyah,” by the Creek Indian poet, Alex 
Posey, is given at the conclusion of the volume. Sequoyah lists at 
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$1.50. It has several good illustrations and is adequately in- 


dexed. 
O. M. 





In A History of England (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 
Pp. xvi, 843. $4.25.) Professor Galpin has written a thirty-nine 
chapter volume in which he has told the story of Great Britain 
topically and chronologically. One-third of the chapters are de- 
voted to British history since 1815. No attempt has been made 
to give details of reigns, of wars, or the activities of various 
ministers and advisors of the crown. Emphasis is placed on the 
growth of English civilization, the struggle toward democracy, 
and economic security. The book is a history of the English 
people simply presented with the developments accented by topic 
heads and should be interesting to the average reader. 

Genealogical tables, maps, charts, and a number of illustrations 
are included. Bibliographies are found at the end of each chapter. 
A list of prime ministers with dates and parties and a list of 
parliaments of the United Kingdom are appended. 

C.F. 





Originally appearing in 1918 in two separate volumes, W. C. 
Abbott’s The Expansion of Europe saw its first revised edition in 
1924. These two editions carried the story only to 1789. The 
present edition, the second revised edition, carries the story to 
1815 and contains the two volumes bound together. The new 
edition shows the sub-title, A Social and Political History of the 
Modern World, 1415-1815, and reveals in its brief preface that 
various suggestions for revision have been accepted and that the 
bibliography has been brought more nearly to date. F. 8. Crofts 
& Co. may well find that the two volumes bound in one will be 


more useful and convenient. 
eb. 3B: 





From ©. H. Cory of St. Petersburg, Florida, the Association 
has received nine small volumes giving the genealogy, history and 
biographical data of the Cory and Mulford and allied families. 
Included are the following allied families: Conklin, Dimond, 
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Bemas, Salmon, Osborn, Bond, Schellinger, Stratton, Melwyn, 
Bates, Lyman, Hills, Holbrook, Ward, Wheeler, Lawrence, 
Mitchell, Farrand, Kitchell, Pierson, Bruen, Condit, Harrison, 
Dodd, Hubbard, Riggs, Stevens, Fletcher, Browne, Burwell, Axtell, 
Pratt, Baker, Withington, Leonard, Phillips, Gilbert, Rossiter, 
Blake, Cornish, Roberts, Calkins, Van Voorhees, Sayre, Carter, 
Young, Vosburgh, Van Alstyne, Van Buren. Unfortunately the 


volumes have no tables of contents and no indexes. 





The Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, has published 
recently an Inder to the Journals and Debates of the Indiana 
Constitutional Convention, 1850-1851. This volume was compiled 


by Jessie P. Boswell. 





Writings on American History for the Year 1934 by Grace 
Gordon Griffin, Dorothy M. Louraine, and Katherine M. Tate 
has been received from the American Historical Association. This 
is a bibliography of books and articles on United States and 
Canada published during 1934 with some memoranda on other 
portions of America, 





Aug. S. Guillot, 5718 Richmond Avenue, Dallas, writes under 
date of December 12, 1938: 

| have for many years been very anxious to locate the exact 
site of the old Confederate States of America Arsenal, which was 
built and operated in the City of Lancaster, Texas, 1862-1865. 

Last week | visited Lancaster, and through the kindly assistance 
and cooperation of some of the older citizens and residents of that 
vicinity, had no trouble in finding same. Thanks are due to 
Mr. K. L. White, Mr. Pugh, Mr. Hash, Mr. Ray Holder and 
others. No improvements (except fence) are now on this lot. 
Tradition seems to indicate that the building was destroyed by 
fire some time about 1868. 

To find the old site, start from the intersection of the Interurban 
Railway, which runs North and South, with Main St. which runs 
East and West. Walk about 400 feet West on Main Street to 
an old creek, and a marker of polished blue Texas granite will 
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be found on the South sidewalk. The marker is about 4 1-2 ft 
»)* 


high, and 27 inches wide, and bears the following carved inscrip- 
tion :— 





Site of Confederate Arms Factory, 
Established by Jos H. Sherrard, Wm. L. 
Killern, Pleasant Taylor and Jno. M. Crock- 
ett in 1862, to manufacture pistols for the 

State of Texas. 
acelin 
Erected by the State of Texas. 
1936. 











Maxime Guillot was in charge of this Arsenal for the Confederate 
Government during the last three vears of the Civil War. His 
First Assistant was -—————— Henry, another native of France, 
who continued to reside in Lancaster and died there some years 
later. 

The writer states that Maxime Guillot was born in Angiers, 
Franee, December 10, 1824, located in Dallas in 1849, and was 
Superintendent during the Civil War of the Arsenal of the Con- 
federate States of America, at Lancaster, Texas. 


Nelson Trimble, 1775 Broadway, New York City, desires infor- 
mation on the “Welcome Wagon.” He states that the “Welcome 
Wagon” was attached to the pioneer covered wagon caravans. 
Mr. Trimble desires information of any monuments, bronzes, or 
paintings in Texas depicting early covered wagons. 


The following individuals and organizations have joined the 
Texas State Historical Association since July 1, 1938: 


Locke, Eugene P., Dallas 
Follett, Lewis H., Angleton 
Cranfield, J. B., Dallas 
Kelley, R. H., Houston 
Schweitz, Berthold, Cuero 
Caviness, J. M., Paris 
Prather, Hugh E., Dallas 
Brady Independent School District, Brady 
Berry, Albert K., Mexia 
Holbrook, T. J., Galveston 
Mims, L., Houston 

Post, K. M., Tyler 
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The members listed below have made contributions ranging 
from $5.00 to $25.00 to the Association. The total of these gifts 
is $195.00. 

Bolin, D. H., Wichita Falls 
Damson, Joe, San Antonio 
Robinson, Heath M., Dallas 
Gwilliam, R. C., Houston 
Nowlan, Harry H., San Antonio 
Gildart, Edward W., Beaumont 
Wilson, J. Cooke. Beaumont 
Cullinan, Craig F., Houston 
Scharbauer, Clarence, Midland 
Crump, J. L., Midland 

Pannill, Judge W., Houston 
Sloan, W. H., Midland 





AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION: NOTICE TO THE 
PUBLIC CONCERNING A CASE OF MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY 


For several years The Texas State Historical Association has 
been receiving mail addressed to The Texas Historical Society. 
Previously the Secretary and Treasurer has notified the writers 
that this Society is unknown to The Texas State Historical 
Association. We are now in receipt of a letter from a Tyler, Texas, 
address which seems to make necessary this public declaration. 
The Texas State Historical Association disclaims any knowledge 
of or responsibility for said Society. The Texas State Historical 
Association is a chartered organization with headquarters at the 
University of Texas, in Austin, Texas. It publishes The South- 
western Historical Quarterly, and up to this time it has had no 
agents in the field soliciting purchase of its back files. Persons 
desiring back volumes of THE QUARTERLY are requested to cor- 
respond with the Secretary. 

THE Eprrors. 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 





HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty volumes of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, which today con- 
stitutes the best single collection of historical 
material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. Ten per cent 
discount to schools and libraries. ‘ 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin, Texas 





























THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back volumes 
of THE QuartERLY—except No. 2 of Vol. I, No. 3 of Vol. II, 
and No. 3 of Vol. I1I—can be purchased and that otherwise a 
complete set is available. The first four volumes have been re- 
printed, and such numbers as are available will be sold for $1.25 
per number, either on the installment plan, or for cash on 
delivery. 

Volume IV is to be had in reprinted copies for the following 
prices : 

$5.00 per volume unbound ; 


$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 
$5.00 per volume unbound ; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound ; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through Volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AvsTIN, TEXAS 
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